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Second 


Something old, 
something new: 
Educating 
todays 


musicians 


onservatory alumni who gradu- 
ated as recently as ten years 
ago might be puzzled by some 
of the entries in the current cal- 
endar of Conservatory events. Side 
by side with “The Oberlin Orches- 


tra” and “The Oberlin Wind En- 
semble” are listings for “The 
Oberlin Black Ensemble,” “New 


Directions” and “Javanese Gamelan 
Concert.” These performances, 
along with those by the Collegium 
Musicum and the Oberlin Baroque 
Ensemble, are outgrowths of new 
courses, programs and fields of 
study which have been developed 
in the Con over the past few years. 

According to the 1973-74 Ober- 
lin College Bulletin, the Conserva- 
tory is “respectful of its traditions” 
but “not bound by them.” Since 
one of the most time-honored tradi- 
tions of the Conservatory is the 
training of concert and _ orchestral 
musicians, it is beneficial to the 
futures of Con students that their 
teachers and administrators do 
not feel tied to convention. Randolph 
Coleman, associate professor of 
music theory and composition, 
points out that there are few outlets 
for professional performing musi- 
cians in these inflationary times: 
only five major symphony orches- 
tras and two dozen second-line 
orchestras exist in the nation. Dean 
of the Conservatory Emil Danen- 
berg concurs with Coleman’s as- 
sessment. “We still stress quality 
of performance and artistic achieve- 
ments,’ Danenberg says. “Those 


are our main goals. But we can't 
expect to have all the students 
here become concert musicians in 
Carnegie Hall.” 

What happens to the 100 or so 
professionally-trained musicians who 
graduate from the Con each year 
and don’t make the Carnegie Hall 
scene? According to Danenberg, 
most of the Con grads become 
involved with teaching to some 
degree or another, and hence bene- 
fit. from as broadly-based and 
inclusive a program as_ possible. 
“Even orchestral players must be 
well-versed in a variety of fields,” 
Danenberg maintains. The Con- 
servatory has faced squarely the 
situation of musicians in today’s 
society and has adjusted its pro- 
gram __ accordingly. While - still 
offering traditional courses, ma- 
jors and degrees, the faculty has 
introduced a variety of new  pro- 
grams, the Bachelor of Fine Arts 
has been added to the list of Ober- 
lin degrees, and the Conservatory 
and College faculties have taken 
positive steps towards turning the 
often-touted-but-largely-mythological 
Con-College interaction into reality. 


AMONG THE NEW areas of study 
developed in recent years is Afro- 
American music. The Conservatory 
offered its first courses in Afro- 
American music three years ago, 
under the auspices of STRATA 
Inc., a group of Detroit musicians 
who were involved with the teach- 
ing of Afro-American music in 
colleges and universities. Several 
of these musicians came to Oberlin 
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on Thursdays and Fridays to teach 


classes. According to Danenberg, 
they were capable instructors but 
the transient nature of their ar- 
rangement with Oberlin resulted 
in lack of continuity. With the 
hiring of Wendell Logan, associate 
professor of Afro-American music, 
at the beginning of this academic 
year, the place of Afro-American 
music in the Conservatory curricu- 
lum has been legitimized and _sta- 
bilized. 

The emphasis of the Afro-Amer- 
ican courses is jazz, although a 
two semester “introduction to Afro- 
American Music” course covers 
soul, gospel, blues, rhythm and 
blues, and composers and performers 
of works in extended forms. Other 
courses include jazz improvisation, 
small and large jazz ensembles, 
jazz arranging and composition, 
and private readings. Logan would 
like to see the curriculum enlarged 
with a seminar “which could cover 
anything from gospel to soul — the 
subject would change from semester 
to semester,” advanced history and 
literature courses building on the 
material presented in the _ intro- 
ductory course, and more perform- 
ance groups. At present, the re- 
sources of the program are neces- 
sarily limited because Logan is the 
only Conservatory faculty member 
teaching Afro-American music 
full time, but he hopes for additional 
Badly needed, he feels, 
is a saxophone teacher, which 
Oberlin currently lacks. Trying to 
teach Afro-American music without 
teacher is like “building a 


personnel. 


a Sax 
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symphony without a violin,” he says. 
But even with the present limita- 
tions, Logan is satisfied that the 
current program at least “gives the 
student a basis to go on. He can 
take the introductory course and 
can from there do independent work. 
Talent, dedication and hard work 
count a lot.” 


“Non-western music has a 
great deal of significance in the 
modern world,’ according to 
Danenberg. “For instance, it 


has exerted an enormous influence 
on composition over the past couple 
of decades.” With this in mind, 
the Conservatory first appointed 
ethnomusicologist Sara Stalder to 
its faculty three years ago. She 
teaches several beginning and ad- 
vanced courses in the field, with 


topics ranging from “Music of 
India” to “Music and_ Religion.” 
The introductory course, “Musics 


of the World,” surveys the music 
and musical instruments of China, 
Japan, Korea, Tibet, Southeast Asia, 
the Middle East, Africa, Native 
Americans and selected folk cul- 
tures of Europe and America. 
The more advanced courses ex- 
amine specific musics and cultures 
in more detail. One course, “Music 
of Indonesia,” has as its corequisite 
participation in the Javanese Gam- 
elan performance group. The Gam- 
elan, roughly equivalent to an or- 
chestra, consists of cast bronze 
instruments of xylophone, hanging 
gong, pot gong and other types. 
Traditionally, gamelan pieces are 
performed as an accompaniment for 
puppets or dancers, although the 
Oberlin gamelan performs as an 
autonomous art form. 
Non-European musics are not 
the only areas which have been re- 
ceiving increasing emphasis in 
recent years. To a large extent, 
the traditional Conservatory educa- 
tion has consisted of intensive study 
and practice in the Romantic and 
Classical periods of European mu- 
sic, with less attention given to 
either earlier or more contemporary 
music. Now, however, efforts 
are being made to extend knowledge 
on both ends of the spectrum: classes 
and performance groups in Renais- 
sance and Baroque music are of- 
fered, and the musical developments 
of the past several decades are 
receiving attention through courses 
in music theory, composition and 


history, and through the new “Music 


and Technology” major and_ the 
New Directions recital series. 
ALTHOUGH MosT OQOberlinians have 


some familiarity with the music of 
the Renaissance and the Baroque 
through the works of Bach, Handel, 
Palestrina and other familiar 
composers, relatively few, _ per- 
haps, could name more than one or 
two of the instruments used _ in 
those eras. Even fewer would be 
able to explain the philosophy and 
technique of  pre-l8th century 
musicians. To fill these gaps in 
musical knowledge and to preserve 
and enjoy these particular forms 
of music is the aim of those _ in- 
volved with the Conservatory’s 
Early Music Program. It empha- 
sizes performance on_ instruments 
such as the viola da gamba, the 
lute, the recorder and the baroque 
flute, oboe and violin. The most 
popular and familiar of early in- 
struments, the harpsichord, now 
has a full-time teacher in the Con. 
Instruction on these instruments is 
essential to the furthering of 
Baroque music, according to 
James Caldwell, professor of oboe 
and member of the Oberlin Baroque 


Ensemble. “The differences in 
baroque and modern _ instruments 
are subtle but important,” Caldwell 
says. “It’s valid to play Baroque 
music on modern instruments, but 
it must first be heard on ancient 
instruments to judge how the music 
should sound.” 

Baroque music offers the musi 
cian a special challenge in that the 


of that 
vided the musician with an outline 
of the music which the performer 


composers era only pro- 


was expected to embellish. “It’s 
not detailed like a Beethoven quar- 
tet,” Caldwell explains, “The _per- 
former must improvise or he hasn't 
played the piece, he’s only played a 


shadow.” 


Originally written for the in- 
tellectual satisfaction and musical 
enjoyment of amateurs, Baroque 
music today belongs to both the 
realm of the amateur and _ profes- 
sional. This summer Oberlin 
will host for the third year the 
Baroque Performance Institute, 
a self-supporting colloquium for 


teachers and performers of Baroque 
music who wish to learn more 
about their subject. 

Medieval and Renaissance musics 
have been receiving their share of 
attention, too, through courses in- 
cluding “Renaissance Counterpoint,” 
“Studies in Medieval Music,” Mu- 
sic Before 1600” and “Organ History 
and Design.” In addition, student 
musicians interested in Medieval 
and Renaissance music can join the 
Collegium Musicum, an ensemble 
of 21 singers and 14 instrumentalists 
who are dedicated to the perfor- 
mance of music from those eras. 
The Collegium Musicum, first formed 
in 1966, currently performs on 
campus twice yearly. 


INTEREST IN music from the past is 
only one char: icteristic of Conserva- 
tory teachers and students. Some 
teachers believe that too much at- 


tention is paid to old music by 


Oberlin musicians. “When you 
walk into the Conservatory youre 
walking into a time warp,” says 


Randolph Coleman, who is involved 
with the composition and performance 
of contemporary music. “We are 
teaching our students now to polish 
up the museum, and we have to 
familiarize them with the perform- 
ance of today’s music. 

What Coleman is referring to 
when he says “today’s music” is 
not the type of sound that parents 
hear emerging from their teenager’s 
radio, although he does believe that 
pop music has validity. Today’s 
serious music, however, is a 
sophisticated and difficult type of 
sound, so vastly different from 
Classical, Romantic or Baroque 
music that many listeners tend to 
dismiss it, simply and _ positively, 
as “not music.” Coleman agrees 
that it is difficult. “It has no cen- 
trality, it’s not predictable, there’s 
no melody in the traditional sense. 
It demands a different mind,” he 


says. The development of this 
“different mind” can be en- 
couraged, in part, through the “Mu- 
sic and Technology” major, which 
familiarizes students with the 
performance, composition and 


theory of music produced through 


electronic sound synthesizers and 
computers. 

This equipment, of course, can 
be used for traditional music — 
most readers will remember the 
“Switched-On Bach” craze of the 
mid-'60’s — and modern music js 


not produced only electronically, as 
many seem to think. The piano 


flute, oboe, violin, in fact nearly 
any instrument, can be and is used 
to perform modern compositions. 
Percussion instruments are partic- 
ularly important in contemporary 
music. Modern music does, how- 
ever, make extensive use of syn- 
thesizers and computers, and no 
student interested in modern 
musical technology can escape some 
exposure to modern music. In addi- 
tion, several composition courses 
emphasize contemporary _ styles, 
music theory courses in modern 
music are offered, and _ in-depth 
study of two 20th century composers, 
Stravinsky and Debussy, is possible 
through music history courses. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching 
aid to the understanding and ap- 
preciation of modern music on the 
Oberlin campus is the New Direc- 
tions recital series, directed by 
Coleman, Associate Professor of 
Music Theory and Composition 
Edward Miller, and a committee of 
five faculty and _ three _ student 
members. Sponsoring approxi- 
mately a dozen concerts each 
year, New Directions serves at 
least as a reminder to the com- 
munity that modern music does 
exist, and at best as a method of 
creating more knowledge and ap- 
preciation of contemporary musical 
forms. Many of the concerts 
feature guest artists and composers, 
most of whom are on campus long 
enough to conduct workshops and 


classes for students as well as 
concertizing. New Directions also 
gives concerts where works’ by 


faculty and students are performed 
by Conservatory musicians. 


REACHING ouT into the future, back 
into the past, exploring the music 
and culture of American and foreign 
ethnic groups; all this is being done 
in Oberlin’s Conservatory, but there 
is still more to do. For the time 
being, however, Dean Danenberg 
sees the consolidation of already- 
existing majors and programs as 
the major task at hand. Also of 
vital importance to Danenberg_ is 
providing Conservatory — students 
not only with a broad musical educa- 
tion but also with an understanding 
of the relationship of music to the 
larger society. One stepping stone 
towards this goal is the Bachelor 
of Fine Arts degree, which was 

continued on page 19 
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Oberlin College: 


an early 
contributor 


to 

black music 
and 

black musicians 


by Sharon E. A. Dobbins, '72 


ittle did mankind suspect back 

in 1833 that Oberlin College 

would have such long-reaching 
effects on the development of the 
musical arts in America. Even 
more unexpected has been its in- 
fluence on the development of black 
music and musicians. However, it 
is not necessary here and now to 
devote special attention to Oberlin’s 
historical beginnings: God laid the 
foundation and man labored and 
learned. 

The year 1865 witnessed the end 
to one of history’s most diabolical 
and ravaging wars. It ended a po- 
litical dispute but it gave way to a 
radically diverse cultural era. Up 
to then, culture in the South con- 
sisted of plantation balls, quilting 
bees and festive Sundays. Northern 
cities, despite the  abolitionary 
journalism, fiery sermons de- 
nouncing slavery and the dead war 
heroes, had never ended its love 
affair with Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms. This trio, plus some 
others, had continued to pay court 
in many a New England, New York 
and Pennsylvania home. In Ohio, 
Illinois and Iowa, music must have 
had some part in peoples’ lives as 
they cleared the land, built homes 
and churches, planted crops; but 
perhaps music was saved for very 
special occasions and was meant more 
for solace than frolic. 

In the South, where music was 
made for the sake of making music, 
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there was merry music and_ sad 
music. If Mahatma Ghandi were 
once again to grace our earth in 
his original form, he might agree 
that it sometimes takes a hell of 
a man out of a hell of a situation 
to play and sing songs of loneliness, 
songs of joy, songs of peace and 
songs of woe. All are songs of the 
South. 

Who else could be considered a 
hell of a man in a hell of a situation 
if not the black man? He toiled 
the earth, cooked in the Big House, 
died on golgotha trees, changed 
residences several times, and yet 
could get up in the morning with a 
song on his lips and hope in his 
heart. Of all that the environment 
held for him music was the least 
understood but the most exercised. 
The traveling music master really 
had two pupils in most of his visits, 
the young white mistress and the 
dusky, earth-weary slave-child hang- 
ing onto the windowsill or peeking 
from behind the heavy brocade cur- 
tains separating music room from 
dining room. Because white masters 
thought Christendom would serve to 
calm and settle unorthodox slaves, 
galleries in Southern churches were 


filled each Sunday with darkies 
lustily imitating Bay Psalm Book 


When the governor came to 
other plantation owners/ 


tunes. 
call or 
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politicians gathered to plan _ their 
Watergates at evening time, some 
old, trustworthy, talented Negro(es) 
would be fetched to play the banjo, 
violin, fife or drum when the 
festivities had begun, when all the 
South was kicking up its heels in 
dance. 

The beginning of the end started 
with the Battle of Bull Run on July 
31, 1861. The South was caught 
up in the throes of war, yet she 
vainly tried to hold on to some ves- 
tige of past glory. She _ persisted 
far beyond the destruction of Atlanta 
in promoting her teas, her balls, 
her slave markets and her hypoc- 
risy, only to be swallowed up, like 
Jonah, by the Civil War. 

In a rather far-fetched sense, 
the end of the war gave birth to a 
chance for Oberlin to play a leading 
role in enabling the freed slaves to 
begin to understand their inherent 
musical abilities. Founding of the 
Conservatory in 1866 and its union 
with the College in 1867 not only 
enabled the training of music teachers 
who encouraged blacks to become 
trained musicians but it also pro- 
vided a place where these musicians 
could get advanced training and in 
turn become teachers themselves. 

It cannot be stated accurately just 
when Oberlin began to lend a sig- 
nificant hand in the development 
of training black musicians and the 
production of black music. It is 
easy to cloud the discussion by dis- 
cussing racism and distort what 
good has been accomplished. But 
let us agree that though racism has 
riot yet been erased in this country, 
neither has crime, poverty, child 
abuse or political espionage. Let 
us not knock anything that has man- 
aged to come bubbling through the 
surface of the evil in the world. Too 
many black men and women over the 
years have owed their livelihood, 
sanity and success to Oberlin College, 
as well as their loan and scholarship 
monies, patient and loving friends and 
teachers, and above all, a reason 
for living. 

Music is definitely a part of all 
lives, all races, all worlds. Only 
lately has attention been drawn to 
the category of Afro-American music. 
Yet there is nothing new about this 


music. Black music and _ black 
musicians existed before 1865. but 
Oberlin needs to be credited with 
lighting the lamp of music educa 
tion for Black America Had it 


not been for people such as Robert 
Nathaniel Dett, Lulu Vere Childers, 
and Tourgee DeBose, there might 
never have been music facilities at 
Hampton Institute, Howard Univer- 
sity and Talladega College, or at 
least these facilities might have been 
started much later than they were. 
William Grant Still might never have 
become the “father of Afro-Ameri- 
can music” and white schoolmates 
Rowena and Russell Jelliffe might 
have started a country club instead 
of Karamu House in Cleveland. 


PERHAPS IF ANY black is to be se- 
lected as first representative of 
Oberlin musical training, then it 
must be Robert Nathaniel Dett. He 
was born in Drummondsville, On- 
tario, Canada, and he received the 
Mus.B. from Oberlin in 1908.  Be- 
cause he was able to enter an in- 
stitution such as Oberlin, Dr. Dett 
was able to touch and_ influence 
many lives. Through his direct 
efforts he helped to establish the 
very fine music department now 
in existence at Hampton Institute. 
His personal testament to the art 
of music had tremendous effects 
upon Dorothy Mayner, a voice stu- 
dent of Dr. Dett’s at Hampton who 
became a widely celebrated and 
concertized singer. Dr. Dett di- 
rected musical activities at a USO 
clubhouse in Battle Creek, Mich. 
He also organized a Negro WAC 
chorus at Fort Custer. 

Other musical activities included 
touring with the Hampton Chorus 
in Europe. Dr. Dett also arranged 
and collected Negro folk tunes and 
he composed piano and choral pieces. 
His “The Ordering of Moses,” an 
oratorio, was first performed by 
the Cincinnati Symphony with Eugene 
Goosens conducting. He also wrote 
“In The Bottoms Suite” of which his 
Juba Dance is widely known. 
(Natalie Hinderas, 46, concert pian- 
ist, plays this suite on the Desto 
Record “Natalie Hinderas, Pianist, 
Plays Music by Black Composers.”) 
At the time of his death on Oct. 2, 
1943, Dr. Dett was working on the 
third and fourth movements of a 
symphony which Columbia Broad- 
casting System had commissioned 
him to write. Seventeen years 
earlier, Dr. Dett became the first 
black ever to receive an honorary 
doctorate from Oberlin College. 

Through the efforts of Mark Fax 
of Howard University, a history of 
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the School of Music at Howard has 
been compiled. Lulu Vere Childers, 
an 1896 graduate of the Conserva- 
tory (Mus. B. awarded in 1906), 
built a school of music of such fine 
reputation that it has produced a 
limitless number of highly-gifted 
musicians. Several of the early fac- 
ulty members were Oberlin § grad- 
uates. Ruby Harris, 28, who joined 
the Howard faculty in 1929, began 
a program for teachers in public 
school music. Camille Nickerson, 
"16, a singer and composer of creole 
songs, established the now existing 
Junior Department. Roy W. Tibbs, 
‘12, was the first professor of piano. 
He also was the first black to re- 
ceive both the Mus.B. and Mus.M. 
from Oberlin (1912 and 1919). He 
also studied in Paris and Vienna 
and he was soloist with the National 
Symphony Orchestra under Maestro 
Kindler. William Allen Duncan, 
pianist (Mus.B., 7°28; Mus.M. ’36) 
studied in London and Poland and 
taught at Howard 1929-1935. He 
also accompanied the great singer 
Todd Duncan. 

One of the finest interpreters of 
Chopin was Tourgee DeBose, 17, 
who was very instrumental in de- 
veloping a firm music program at 
Talladega College in Alabama. He 
eventually headed the department. 

Composer William Grant Still was 
born in Woodville, Miss., in 1895. 
Two schools in Ohio attracted him, 
Wilberforce and Oberlin. His list 
of musical achievements covers 
everything from opera to popular. 
He has worked with such men as 
W. C. Handy and Paul Whiteman. 
Dr. Still is also a performer in his 
own right on oboe, violin and cello. 
His works range from ballet and 
opera to piano and symphonies. In 
1947 Oberlin College conferred the 


honorary Mus. D. degree upon him. 


In 1970 Oberlin celebrated his 75th 
birthday. Students as well as teach- 
ers and friends gathered to hear 
his music played, sung and _ dis- 
cussed by student ensembles, voice 
professor Doris Mayes, concert 
pianist Natalie Hinderas and_lec- 
turer Eileen Southern (wHaT 1 owe 
TO OBERLIN, January 1971). 

In another area, Oberlin has 
played a very great part in the es- 
tablishment of the oldest black 
theater in the United States, Karamu 


House in Cleveland. Two white 
gradutes of Oberlin, Rowena and 
Russell Jelliffe, both °14, started 
a settlement house. They received 
the cold shoulder from blacks in 
the area, but because of their per- 
severance and a handful of black 
children who played on the grounds, 
Karamu (an African word meaning 
“Place of Enjoyment”) became one 
of the outstanding community 
centers in the nation. 

These nine pioneeers of musical 
and _ sociological reputation from 
Oberlin helped to lay cornerstones 
of music from one part of the coun- 
try to the other. They infected a 
large part of black and white Amer- 
ica and Europe with Oberlin in- 
tellectualism = and musicianship. 
Through their dedicated efforts and 
excellent scholarship, other black 
men and women before and after the 
fact have benefited from the Oberlin 
Experience. 

Will Marion Cook, who studied 
violin as a youth at Oberlin, became 
the first black to arrive on Broad- 
way. He composed most of the 
music that Williams and Walker 
made famous in their Broadway re- 
views, “In Dahomey,” “Abyssinia,” 
and “Bandana Land.”  Clerindy, 
which he wrote with poet Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar, broke the bar for- 
bidding blacks on Broadway. 

Clarence Cameron White (Oberlin 
1896-1901), composer and _ violinist, 
lived, studied and performed in 
London and Paris, and his opera 
“Ouanga” (in four acts) is still a 
favorite today. F. Nathaniel Gatlin, 
38, clarinetist, first taught at 
Bennett College under Nathaniel 
Dett. He also performed for Enesco, 
Kryl, Kinder and Stokowski. 

This new generation of black 
musicians included Aubrey Pankey, 
‘29, baritone, who studied with Dr. 
Dett at Hampton Institute, studied 
in Paris and Vienna and concertized 
in Europe and Africa. Shirley 
Graham DuBois, ’34, is best known 
as an author, but she also wrote the 
musical play, “Tom Tom.” Ann 
Gamble Kennedy, "43, pianist, taught 
at Tuskegee, Fisk and Talladega 
colleges. Jean Coston Maloney, 36, 
pianist, taught at Dillard and Howard 
Universities and has been soloist 
with the New Orleans Symphony. 
George Walker, ’41, has composed 
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music for the piano, has performed 
with Eugene Ormandy and the Phila- 
delphia Symphony and the American 
Youth Orchestra under Dean Dixon. 
He has also been the recipient of a 
Fulbright grant, Whitney and Gug- 
genheim fellowships, the Harvey 
Gaul Prize and the Philadelphia 
Youth Award. Walter Anderson, ’37, 
composer and organist, has shared 
his gifts with Kentucky State Univer- 
sity (1939-1942), Karamu House in 
Cleveland and he won the 1941 Bar- 
tel Scholarship to the Berkshires. 
Natalie Hinderas, ’46, now a trustee 
of the College, was born and reared 
in Oberlin. She was graduated from 
the Conservatory at the age of 18. 
Folks in Oberlin, still remember her 
senior recital in the old Warner 
Hall. Ms. Hinderas has performed 
extensively in the U.S. and Europe. 
She has made a lasting contribution 
to the annals of recorded music in 
the form of “Natalie Hinderas, Pian- 
ist, Plays the Music of Black Com- 
posers” on the Desto Record label. 
On this record she plays the music 
of Oberlinians Dett, Still, Walker and 
Olly Wilson (former assistant pro- 
fessor of theory at the Conservatory). 
Sylvia Olden Lee, ’38, studied at 
Oberlin with Frank Shaw. She is 
known as a _ pianist, accompanist 
and coach and has taught at Talladega, 
Dillard and is presently on the fac- 
ulty as opera coach at the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia. 
She has performed joint recitals 
with Carol Brice, Paul Robeson, 
Thomas Kerr and Doris Mayes (who 
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is on the voice faculty at Oberlin). 
She is married to the renowned Eu- 
ropean conductor Everett A. Lee Jr. 

Another noted European conductor, 
Mervin Hutton, 51, studied further 
at the Music Academy in Vienna 
and was a symphony conductor there 
before his untimely death in 1971. 
No list would be complete without 
the names of an Oberlin husband 
and wife team who have done much to 
further the study and application of 
music education at Alabama A & M 
College in Huntsville, Alabama. They 
are Henry Bradford Jr., ’46t, and 
Nell Lane Bradford, ’47A.M., parents 
of Andrea, 70 Mus.B. William B. 
Ray Jr., Oberlin sophomore, is the 
son of Bill, 52 A.B., and Carrie Kel- 
logg Ray, 45 Mus.B., of Germany. 
Bill Sr. is widely known throughout 
European opera houses, and has also 
released a new record of spirituals. 

Space does not permit a full ac- 
counting of all the talented blacks 
who have passed through Oberlin. 
However, suppose there had never 
been an Oberlin, where would all 
these people be today? Perhaps 
another place or another time would 
have opened the way, but would the 


The Oberlin Black Ensemble 
is one of the most popular 
and talented choral groups on 
the campus today. 


end results have been the same? 
Would Nathaniel Dett have been able 
to touch all the lives he did? Would 
Fisk, Howard and Talladega have 
been sufficiently equipped to train 
young black musicians to fill im- 
portant musical positions in our 
society? Would we have been cheated 
out of the music of William Grant 
Still; the expositions of Natalie 
Hinderas and Sylvia Olden Lee? 
Would Cleveland still be without a 
theatrical arena for gifted young 
blacks? 

These questions and others don't 
need to be answered, for fate has 
dealt a different blow. Oberlin 
DOES exist. Afro-American Music 
does exist. These fine musicians 
have existed and do exist and lives 
have been made richer, because a 
few dedicated, determined and godly 
black musicians once attended an 
institution in Ohio and _ became 
missionaries of music. A poem 
comes to mind (author unknown) of 
what Oberlin means to me: 


Woodman spare that tree 
Touch nota single bough, 
In youth it sheltered me 
And [ll protect it now. 


Whatever myth man chooses to 
explode, whatever truth he seeks to 
exploit, this is one aspect of Ober- 
lin that will continue to bear pros- 
perous fruit as long as there is life; 
this love affair between Oberlin 
and music and blacks. 


Sabbatical 
Sojourn 


by William R. Perlik, '48 


ave you ever been able to take 

six months and do anything you 

wished — no questions asked, no 
reports to anyone, no accountability 
except to yourself? We had that rare 
opportunity during the latter half of 
1973 when my law partners adopted a 
sabbatical leave program. For our 
leave, my wife (Annabel Shanklin, ’49) 
and I decided to revisit Oberlin. 

What led us back to Oberlin is not 
hard to describe. We had met, 
courted and married there. We had 
stopped there occasionally for a 
few brief days at a time during the 


past seven or eight years, with 
some or all of our children. The 
intellectual stimulation and emo- 


tional contentment we could draw 
from the community 25 years after 
graduation were still strong, beckon- 
ing forces. Also, it appeared to 
me that some of the lessons of my 
own experience in a public law type 
of practice in the national capital 
were highly pertinent to interests 
I discerned on campus. Why not, 
we thought, try a short-term cross 
polinization of the academic and 
professional experiences, not on the 
graduate or professional school 
level where this is commonplace, 
but on the college level where this 
is rare? 

And so we arrived in early Sep- 
tember, I to teach as a member of 
the department of government (and, 
as it turned out, to do more study- 
ing than I had counted on) and Anna- 


bel to continue her studies in art 
history. We both view the experi- 
ence as a success from our _ stand- 
point. We hope that the College 
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will likewise find such __ initiatives 
valuable and will seek them out. 
Perhaps through this description 
of our Oberlin sojourn, other mem- 
bers of the Oberlin family will 
find the desire, ways and means 


to build on this modest beginning. 


My TEACHING ASSIGNMENTS included a 
new course in practical law, participa- 
tion in the constitutional law course 
offered regularly as a part of the 
curriculum by Dean Reich, a pair of 
lectures in another regular course on 
the Congressional process, supervising 
private reading in legal controls of 
the environment, and co-sponsoring 
an on-campus Winter Term project 
in which nine students simulated the 
nine justices of the Supreme Court 
— complete with black robes — as 
they heard arguments in, discussed 
and “decided” cases scheduled to be 
decided by the Supreme Court during 
its 1973-74 term. 

“Practical law” is a_ descriptive 
enough title in that this course dealt 
with legal problems of current prac- 
tical interest selected largely from 
areas of product liability, no fault 
insurance, consumer credit, criminal 
law and poverty law. However, the 
course Clearly was not intended either 
to furnish students with “do it your- 
self” lawyer’s kits or to produce 
instant Perry Masons. To some 


Above photo by Tom Ebbesen, 
77, Oberlin Review, shows 
William Perlik (facing camera) 
asa panelist ata forum 

on” Watergate” last October. 


extent, the title and course descrip- 
tion were subterfuges, since I found 
that student interest in learning rules 
of practical conduct and rights was 
also an opportunity to raise more 
fundamental questions about the law’s 


capacity for responding to social 
needs, how law grows, such problems 
as inter-relations between courts and 
agencies, and courts and legislatures, 
and some of the vast areas of virtually 
unreviewed discretion within our 
system of criminal law. 

One could not imagine a more 
fascinating semester to be involved 
with constitutional law. By following 
some hunches last spring, Dean Reich 
and I prepared several optional new 
lines of study, involving areas such as 
separation of powers, executive privi- 
lege and impoundment which up to 
now have been treated little if at all 
in many college constitutional law 
courses. When the students expressed 
their preferences, the class then 
went into these areas. While this 
meant short-changing some of the 
traditional areas of study, it gave the 
course a remarkable currency. At 
the end of the course several students 
remarked that their interest had been 
sufficiently stirred to make them read 
into the traditional areas on their 
own. 

My impression is that student in- 
terest in law-related subjects was and 
continues to be high. This reflects 
high interest in law school (20 per cent 
of the senior class took the law school 
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aptitude test), but it also reflects a 
more general interest in learning 
more about the legal system which 
governs our society. Future pianists, 
ministers, psychologists, linguists and 
geologists worked directly with court 
decisions and other forms of legal 
writing, most of them for the first 
and perhaps only time. 


THIS HIGH INTEREST in law school and 
in law as a subject important in daily 
living furnished the basis for a satis- 
fying Winter Term project. Winter 
Term can be virtually whatever the 
individual student wishes to make of 
it. Some use it, in effect, to augment 
the time for completing work for aca- 
demic credit — such as by working 
on honors papers and making up in- 
completes. Others use it for less 
structured reading. Many arrange 
mid-winter internships in all parts of 
thecountry. And the campus abounds 
with a glittering variety of group 
projects ranging from Russian cook- 
ing to intensive Latin. 

The expectations postulated for stu- 
dent preparation in these projects vary 
as widely as the themes of the projects 
themselves. It is clear that the student 
who wishes to do so can easily use 
Winter Term as a mid-year vacation. 
While I cannot document this, I know 
it is certainly true, as shown by the 
comments of some of the participants 
in the Supreme Court simulation. 
They reported the incredulity of 
friends on learning that they were 
prepared for a fair amount of read- 
ing and study in the project. 

The project, Dean Reich and I 
hoped, would give students an oppor- 
tunity to study some _ important 
current issues of constitutional law, 
the operations of the Supreme Court 
and, in closer detail, the judicial 
and personal philosophies of an 
individual justice. Also, I hoped we 
all would learn a little about stimu- 
lation techniques as a result of 
using a very simple simulation model. 


Because of limitations on the back- 
ground of the participants in legal re- 
search and analysis, limitations of 
the College library (which has an 
exceptionally good set of legal mate- 
rial for a college library) and time 
constraints, we provided a major aid 
in the form of a set of Supreme Court 
legal papers authored by the lawyers 
in each case. These were a starting 
point for each justice’s research. 
Apart from the initial organizing ses- 
sions when the participants chose 
for drew lots for) their role in 
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simulation, the project sessions 
(two or three a week) were of 
several kinds: to hear oral argu- 
ments by practicing lawyers who 
were counsel before the Supreme 
Court in cases chosen by Oberlin’s 
Supreme Court; to discuss and vote 
on the cases, meeting in private as a 
court with only the project sponsor or 
sponsors present as unobtrusive ob- 
servers; and one session in a more 
conventional mode to ruminate about 
and focus on institutional character- 
istics of the court with a young 
lawyer who had recently spent a 
year there working as a law clerk 
to one of the justices. 

While this is not the place for a 
full evaluation of the project, interest 
remained high for the four-week 
term. The justices were not simply 
scanning legal papers prepared by 
Supreme Court counsel, they were 
obviously going beyond these papers. 
In several instances, at least, they 
were expending considerable time 
and with good success in reading and 
using the underlying constitutional 
law material. 

It is not surprising that some dif- 
ficulty occurred in simulating a 
role contrary to one’s personal con- 
victions. Each justice improved in 
this respect, although clearly more 
time and a greater range of cases 
is needed to begin to grasp the com- 
plexities of men who can be too 
easily dismissed as “knee _ jerk” 
liberals or conservatives. Each vote 
was recorded and notes were made 
of the major lines of analysis used 
by each justice in most simulated 
conference sessions. As the Supreme 
Court’s 1973-74 term unfolds with 
actual decisions, these notes will 
furnish additional material for analy- 
sis of the project. 

Arranging for oral argument in 
one case had one fringe benefit which 
I had in no way anticipated. It 
brought to campus the chief law 


enforcement official of one of 
northern QOhio’s “model” commu- 
nities. Our justices quickly  re- 


assumed the role of students in an 
informal session of several hours’ 
duration after oral argument and 
discoursed with our visitor on pro- 
secutorial discretion, “in-service” 
training for police officers, new rules 
of police procedure compelled or per- 
mitted by recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions, and other issues which had been 
part of the formal curriculum during 
the fall semester courses in constitu- 
tional law and practical law. 


The project, over all, left me en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities of the 
College offering a credit semester 
course in current constitutional prob- 
lems using similar simulation tech- 
niques, a concept which I expect to 
record more fully and formally with 
the College. Several other under- 
graduate schools offer courses of 
this sort, and I am satisfied that the 
interest and resources exist at Oberlin 
to make this an outstanding offering. 


ONE REASON WE went to Oberlin was to 
learn more about what bestirs young 
adults today. With few exceptions, I 
sensed a reaction from the constitu- 
tional and practical law classes as 
well as most of my other activities 
that the law was not moving fast or 
far enough in the direction of pro- 
tecting the underdog, securing the 
“rights” of personal privacy, serving 
“justice,” and generally protecting 
the individual against big business or 
big government. One might describe 
the student response as a kind of 
monochromatic middle-class liberal- 
ism. This is not to put down the 
response, but simply to observe that it 
fell within a fairly narrow and for- 
seeable spectrum. Had my classes 
and projects included a nascent Wil- 
liam Buckley or James Kilpatrick 
(a role which the teacher occasionally 
assumed to a minor degree), possibly 
the educational experience would 
have been more interesting and val- 
uable for teacher and student. For 
one thing, it would have helped to 
focus the student’s attention on the 
quality of thinking and reasoning in 
legal controversies as well as on 
the pragmatic result. One advantage 
of the simulation technique used in 
Winter Term is that expression of 
a wider spectrum of values and 
analyses was built in as an integral 
part of the project. 

Another characteristic of the re- 
sponse, which is more discomforting, 
was its mildness. In a year when 
lawyers have disgraced their profes- 
sion beyond full redemption for years 
to come — particularly some lawyers 
who forage in the bureaucratic jungles 
of Washington — I was astounded not 
to be pressed once in five months 
to justify my existence. In part, 
this reflects the genuine courtesy 
of today’s Oberlin students. I found 
them to be marvelously friendly and 
good human beings. In part, it may 
also reflect a special charitableness 
toward an old grad who, after all, 
was to be on campus for only a few 
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months. But there may also be a 
less laudatory influence — a dis- 
enchantment with, a tuning out of the 
possibilities of reform. In short, 
perhaps a recession of hope is already 
upon us. 

Other signals suggest this. The dis- 
pleasure (outrage would be much too 
strong a word to describe the general 
reaction on campus) at the “Saturday 
Night Massacre” ebbed almost as 
quickly as it flowed. Students seek- 
ing Winter Term projects seemed to 
be at least as interested in studying 
the Nader movement as in joining it. 
And students are beginning to talk 
more openly about professions as a 
road to a good life rather than to a 
noble life, a theme which I also find 
to be more strongly reflected by 
current law school graduates than by 
those of three or four years ago. 

This is not to say that I yearn for 
the day when students on some cam- 
puses seized the deans’ offices, or 
when Oberlin students prostrated 
themselves before doors in Peters to 
block access to what they regarded as 
immoral recruiting activities, or turned 
classrooms into guerrilla theaters. 
But much of the fervor and apparently 
some of the hopes for a better society 
have been put aside. 


Nort ONLY ARE Oberlin students stand- 
ing at a greater distance from society 
as a whole, many of them are also 
perplexed about where they stand with 
respect to the new governance ar- 
rangements emerging within the Col- 
lege. 

The reasons for this quasi-detach- 
ment from College governance are 
by no means clear to me, and so 
casual a visitor as I certainly takes 
a chance by suggesting answers. But 
the mystery is intriguing enough that 
I am willing to be found completely 
wrong. I have already mentioned a 
“turning away” phenomenon of which 
this may be a part. In addition, 
the academic expectations postulated 
for the Oberlin student remain very 
high. This limits the amount of time 
which many students feel able to 
spend on other than course prepara- 
tion. Honoring these high academic 
expectations strikes me as_ being 
especially difficult in view of the 
broad range of ability represented 
by the present student body, a much 
broader range than I had anticipated. 
For the conscientious student of 
more modest academic aptitude or 
preparation, coming to terms with 
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Oberlin can be a very difficult ex- 
perience. 

I am satisfied that one other 
factor operates, but I cannot guess at 
its importance. The process of 
“normal” educational change at 
Oberlin has its own system of checks 
and balances, and its own inner 
secrets. As Justice Brandeis wrote 
of another system of checks and 
balances some 45 years ago, such 
systems are not designed to promote 
efficiency, rather they are designed 
to prevent over-zealousness and, in 
the long run, to encourage a more 
generally acceptable result. While I 
did not make studying Oberlin’s in- 
ternal dynamics a point of particular 
focus, I am reasonably confident 
from serving on one committee that 
concerned itself with possible changes 
in one area of the curriculum and 
from discussing my impressions with 
my colleagues that: 

e The “normal” process of edu- 
cational change at Oberlin is complex 
and deliberative. 

e Even senior members of the 
faculty and high officials of the ad- 
ministration are capable of being mis- 
informed as to what the process(es) 
is (are) or what adopted results are 
likely to emerge from a given pro- 
posal. 

One wise faculty member remarked 
to me that although the system of 
change may be elaborate and difficult, 
determined persons can make it work. 
This comment may be fair enough, 
for behind successful change one will 
usually find a handful of effective 
and dedicated individuals. But it 
occurs to me that the weight which 
Oberlin’s processes appear to place 
on this one factor is perceived to 
be excessive by some students who 
would join more fully in the processes 
if that weight were not so heavy, or 
if the processes themselves were 
more knowable. 


I CANNOT CLOSE this reminiscence 
without a few words about what pre- 
paring for and being in Oberlin has 
meant to us personally. 

During some 20 years of law prac- 
tice, [had grown accustomed to, and 
emphasized my skills in, thinking 
about a legal-factual complex as a 
discrete problem to be solved. That 
it may assuredly be. But my six 
months away from law practice gave 
me renewed opportunities to reflect 
on how much more law is than a 
discipline of problem-solving tech- 
niques. The opportunity to read 


in fields of law which I have sub- 
stantially ignored for two decades 
did more than merely catch me up 
in a few areas that are and may 
remain strangers to my _ practice. 
It also deepened my appreciation for 
the truly great capacity that law has 
for growth. And my reading brought 
me to realize the rapid growth which 
law has experienced in important 
areas. Viewed against the pace of 
change which sometimes evolves over 
scores of years, the changes in some 
areas of negligence and commercial 
law — to say nothing of the more 
popularly known areas of constitu- 
tional and environmental law — have 
been virtually revolutionary. More 
than this, my six months away from 
daily practice gave me the time and 
inclination to think more than I have 
in recent years about the important 
role which law can play as one of 
the institutions of social change or 
stagnation. I returned to practice 
refreshed, and grateful for the oppor- 
tunity. 

Annabel and I would make an ex- 
cellent Chamber of Commerce for 
life in Oberlin. We loved it! Neither 
of us has ever known a community 
graced with so uniformly hospitable 
and friendly people. Whether the 
department of government is unusual 
in this respect I do not know, but 
from my arrival until my departure 
I was made to feel that I was a full, 
working member of the department. 
The warmth and sensitivity of my 
colleagues was important to me per- 
sonally, and added much to the ex- 
perience. All of our contacts, whether 
town or gown, were remarkably pleas- 
ant. And, as any Oberlinian knows, 
there is more by way of excellence 
in music, drama, lecturing, reading 
and just plain conversation and com- 
raderie per square foot at your door- 
step in Oberlin than in almost any 
other place in the country. 

Two episodes in contrast make this 
point. In early December we heard 
the Cleveland Orchestra in Finney 
Chapel, an easy 15-minute. stroll 
from our Oberlin house within eye- 
sight of Ohio’s vast farmlands. In 
mid-February we heard the Cleveland 
Orchestra again, in the Kennedy 
Center, a noisy 30-minute rush from 
the vast suburbs of Washington com- 
plete with hassles on crowded high- 
ways, stentorian commands from 
parking garage attendants and crisp 
orders from red-jacketed ticket takers. 
We wouldn't trade our six months 
for any others! 
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Population 
and 
frustrations 


by Ira S. Steinberg 
Associate Professor of Education 


This article is a condensed version 
of a longer work by Ira S. Stein- 
berg, published under the title 
Population and Frustration by the 
Ohio State University Press as the 
inaugural issue of the new series of 
Boyd H. Bode Memorial Lectures, 
issued annually by the College of 
Education of The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. It is Copyright © 1974 
by the Ohio State University Press, 
and all rights are reserved. 


redicting changes in population 
P is a very tricky business.' Back 

in the 1930’s the U.S. had a sharp 
drop in baby production. The all 
time annual low for the 20th century 
occurred in 1933. The forecast was 
for a long-term leveling off of 
population growth and perhaps even 
a decline in population. By the 
wartime years of the early ’40’s we 


1. Information on population is drawn primarily from the fol- 
lowing publications of the U.S. Government: 

Historical Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times 
to 1957, “A Statistical Abstract Supplement,” Prepared by 
the Bureau of the Census with the Cooperation of the Social 
Science Research Council, U.S. (Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, 1955.) 

Statistical Abstract of the United States, Statistical Informa- 
tion Division, (Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
issued annually) b : os 

Natality Statistics Analysis, United States, 1965-1967, Vi- 
tality and Health Statistics. Data from the National Vital 
Statistics Systern, National Center for Health Statistics, Series 
21. Number 19. (U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Public Health Service, Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration May 1970) ‘hud 

Current Population Reports: Population Characteristics, Series 
P20. Social and Economic Statistics Administration (Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, continuing series). Here- 
after abbreviated as Series P20 

Current Population Reports: Population Estimates and 
Projections, Series P25, (Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, continuing series) Hereafter abbreviated as 

eries P25 ; 
‘ 1970 ensus of Population General Population Charac 
teristicy, United States Summary, PC(1)-B1, (Department of 
Cormmerce, Bureau of the Census issued January, 1972) 

See Thornpson, Warren S. and W helpton, P. K. Population 
Trends in The United States, a series of monographs prepared 
mder the direction of the President's Committee on Social 
frends.” (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933), 
Che 1. VII, and X. The general expectation then was toward 
growth but slow grov th. The possibility of growth and then 
deine bry 19%), (but not below 1930 levels) was considered, 
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had already rebounded to more 
usual annual birth levels. 

The war ended in 1945 and we 
brought the boys home. Births in 
1946 were more than 20% higher 
than in 1945. Births in 1947 were 
more than 34% higher than in 1945. 
Nearly one million more babies were 
born in 1947 than were born in 1945. 
From 1948 through 1950 _ births 
were only 800,000 a year above the 
45 level. 

Then in 1951 the baby boom took 
off. In the absolute peak calendar 
year of 1957 half again as many 
babies were born as in 1945. This 
was nearly 88% more than were 
born in that lowest year, 1933. A 
very high plateau fluctuated close 
to the peak through 1961 when births 
began to decline. Needless to say, 
the projections throughout the 50's 
and into the ’60’s promised mas- 
sive population expansion and 
continued growth. 

But the rate had already started 
to decline after the 1957 high. By 
the end of the ’60’s the birth rate 
was below the level of the ‘30's. 
It is very difficult to tell whether 
one is looking at a temporary devia- 
tion from a long-term trend or the 
beginning of a new one when the 
figures are only a year or two 
old. Remember those three stable 
but high years at the end of the ’40’s? 
How could we have known that they 
would be followed by the boom of 
the ’50’s? Though the numbers of 
births declined in 1962, 63 and ‘64, 
they were still quite high. Each 
year one could just as well have 


guessed that they would go up again 
thenext. But they did not. 

People do not have babies because 
of long-term trends or deviations 
from them. Birth statistics describe 
what has happened; they do not ex- 
plain the human decisions or foibles 
that account for what the statistics 
describe. 

If it were not especially for changes 
in the numbers of children people 
decide to have, prediction would 
be much simpler. Take the depres- 
sion years, for example. During the 
13 years from 1928 through 1940 
roughly 32 million babies were born. 
This was the lowest number for any 
13-year period in this century. In 
the 13-year period from 1952 through 
1964 about 54 million babies were 


born. Guess whose kids _ they 
were? The baby depression had 
born the baby boom. Who would 


have guessed that “the 1933 birth 
cohort of women. . . will have the 
highest fertility of any cohort born 
since the 1880's (and is) expected 
to finish childbearing with an 
average of 3.3 children per woman?” 
The least had the most.’ 

The average age of a mother when 
she has a baby is expected by the 
Census Bureau to be moving from 
close to 27 to a little over 25. If 
we add 25 to each birth year from 
1946 on, we might expect an upturn 
in births for the next few years and 
then a phenomenal boom beginning 
in 1977 or so as that 1952-64 group 
reaches its peak in productivity. 

At least, so we might expect if 


9. Series P25, no 170, p | 
For projection of total births expected by women see Seri 
P20, No. 240 passim 


we did not have that earlier example 
to think about. What if vintage °57 
decides to set a new low fertility 
record averaging out to say 1.75 
children per woman — perhaps due 
to increasing trends to childlessness 
and occupational careers for women? 
I am not predicting that this will 
happen. We are not sure how to 
account for the swings that we have 
described. 

People seemed to know enough 
about not having babies to give us the 
rates of the 1930’s and this was long 
before “The Pill.” It is not clear 
just how we are to account for the 
increase during the ’50’s. Large 
families were in then. Today they 
seem to be out. Is it a matter of 
fashion? Of economics? Of contra- 
ception? Who knows? 


WE ponor have to wait before we can 
do any population projecting at all. 
We may not know how many people 
will be born next year or the year 
after that, but we do know how many 
were born last year and the year 
before that. We can have quite a 
bit of confidence in predicting far 
ahead for all age groups already born 
at the time of the prediction. On 
the basis of such projection we may 
refine our attempts to evaluate the 
impact of population change on 
society. 

The bubble of the postwar baby 
boom is moving its way through the 
schools. Each year’s crop of enter- 
ing first graders is smaller than the 
previous year’s crop of finishing 
sixth graders and elementary school 
enrollments have been going down. 
We are sure that they will continue 
to go down at least through 1979. 
All the elementary school pupils who 
will be enrolled between now and 
1979 have been born and we are pretty 
sure how many of them there will be. 
Junior high school enrollments have 
about peaked and are on the way 
down also. We know they will con- 
tinue downward at least until 1985. 
High School enrollments will not peak 
for a few years yet and probably will 
begin to decline toward the end of 
the present decade. College enroll- 
ment is much harder to project, 
but should peak in the early ’80’s. 
(For selective colleges the peak will 
come a bit earlier.) 

We can be relatively certain about 
elementary and junior high school 
enrollment. Virtually all children 
of the appropriate age groups are 
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enrolled at these levels. When it 
comes to predicting high school and 
college enrollment, we have to esti- 
mate enrollment rates and predict 
changes in those rates over time. 
We do not now have universal enroll- 
ment of the high school age popula- 
tion, but we are getting close and 
will be moving to that over the course 
of the decade. It is possible, then, 
that high school enrollment could peak 
a year or so after the number of high 
school age kids has peaked. No one 
is seriously projecting anything ap- 
proaching universal college enroll- 
ment of the college age population 
in the foreseeable future. But in- 
creasing enrollment rates are antici- 
pated and this helps to account for 
the expected peaking of college en- 
rollment in the early ’80’s and _ per- 
haps a shortened enrollment depres- 
sion thereafter. 

Still, it is worth noting that the 

pool of age-potential college appli- 
cants is increasing and will be at its 
highest in a plateau from 1975 to 
1980. More people will be available 
to decide whether or not to complete 
high school than ever before in our 
history. More people will be avail- 
able to decide whether or not to go 
to and/or to stay in college than ever 
before in our history. And there will 
be more people confused about what 
decision to make than ever before 
in our history. 
THE SAME bubble will move through 
the age span of adulthood over the 
next several decades. If babies are 
born during the remainder of the 
70's at parent replacement levels, 
then over the next 30 years we will 
have first a surplus of younger 
adults and then a shortage of them 
before their numbers can increase 
again. If births are at or near 
replacement levels for the rest of 
the century, the population as a 
whole will be aging again. In 1970, 
over half the population was under 
30; by the year 2,000, at these rates, 
over half the population will be 30 
or over. 

The baby boom kids are going to 
have a rough time of it just because 
there are so many of them in com- 
parison to those coming before and 
after them. These are the people 
who will swell the numbers in each 
age group successively as the cen- 
tury progresses. Youth unemploy- 


ment is already a very serious prob- 
lem. The increase in the labor force, 
or the potential labor force, each 
year makes it difficult to reduce 
the high levels of general unemploy- 
ment. We find more jobs, but 
are faced with even more employ- 
ables. The same group that will be 
scrambling for work in this decade 
and the same college graduates scram- 
bling for decent positions through the 
middle of the next decade, will be 
scrambling for better jobs against the 
same high competition thereafter. 
Unless there is a drastic change in 
the nature of the American economy 
and society, economic and job status 
advancement will be slow. 

The situation will be especially 
difficult for that 13-year super boom 
we identified (perhaps arbitrarily) — 
the babies of 1952-64. The large 
numbers of people born in the late 
’40’s entered the labor force and/or 
college during the 1960’s. The tail 
end of that group’s college graduates 
has been experiencing employment 
difficulties in the last two years 
mainly as a result of economic slow- 
down (and for teachers the slowdown 
as well due to dropping elementary 
school enrollment). The college 
graduates of the °40’s group de- 
siring graduate education are mainly 
already in the graduate school pipe- 


lines. The squeeze on graduate 
school enrollments, especially to 
the best schools, is becoming 


tighter with each year, as projec- 
tions of the need for people trained 
in various academic and other pro- 
fessions becomes less and _ less 
optimistic. In a recent Man Power 
Report of the President, for example, 
it is estimated that within three to 
six years the shortage of physicians 
will have disappeared.’ My oldest 
son has wanted to be a doctor since 
he was two years old. If all goes 
well he should enter college in 
three years. Should I give him 
the news now? My younger son, 
a ten-year-old, wants to be a 
philosopher, he tells me, and also 
play right defense for the Boston 
Bruins’ hockey team. At least he 
has a_ flexible career outlook. 
Which of these options is less real- 
istic? 

The point is that the chiidren of 
the late °40’s are getting there first. 
They are taking up the slack in 
numbers from the Depression years. 


3. Manpower Report of the President Including a Report on 
Manpower Requirements, Resources, Utilization, — and 
Training, the United States Department of Labor, Transmitted 
to Congress March 1972, p, 131. 
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We have expanded educational facili- 
ties to accommodate them. We have 
improved opportunities for the utiliza- 
tion of educated talent in schooling, 
medicine, agriculture, _ industry, 
technology — _ in _ everything. 
And still they keep coming and com- 
ing and coming. But the rate of 
growth of the population coming even 
after them has slowed down. We 
made the opportunities available with 
a view toward ever-expanding need 
for educated talent, with a view 


toward expanding population and ever- 


expanding markets. If we keep pro- 
ducing doctors faster than we lose 
them, and we reduce the number of 
people we add to society each year, 
there comes a time when there are 
doctors enough. 

That 1952-64 group has an extremely 
high potential for personal social 
frustration. Again, their very num- 
bers represent a serious hurdle on 
the road to economic recovery. If 
we measure the health of the econ- 
omy, in part at least, by its close- 
ness to full employment, we must 
run harder each year just to keep 
from losing ground to unemployment. 
With so many people around looking 
for jobs, it is harder to pick and 
choose the sort of job one wants. 
It is hard to risk changing jobs. The 
very youngest worker may _ be 
cheaper to hire, but employers pre- 
fer the man in his ’20’s to the 18- 
year-old, because he is less likely 
to shop around for a job by then. 
If the 18-year-old can find a job, 
he had better stay with it. The 
problem is not merely to provide 
opportunities for people to earn 
enough to live on, though this in it- 
self will be a serious problem for 
the economy over the next decade. 
The problem is the more important 
one posed by the development of 
a sense of disenchantment with, or 
even rage against, society as people 
come to feel constrained to take 
what they can get in the way of 
work and are told, in effect, to 
be darned glad that they can get 
anything. 


THIS EXPERIENCE will stay with 
them as they mature. Always they 
will be competing with large num- 
bers of their age fellows for posi- 
tions of advancement and those kids 
from the ’40’s will have gotten there 
first. Positions of leadership and 
opportunities for advancement will 
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be limited somewhat by the fact 
that after them there is a decline 
in the number of new entrants into 
the labor market. As the number of 
Indians declines, the need for chiefs 
diminishes. Labor will be spread 
back into the more routine’ or 
beginning sorts of jobs; more simply, 
people will stay in such jobs longer. 
This sort of thing could go on for 
30 years or so. 

The social psychological problem 
appears even more acute when one 
stops to consider that the people in 
this very group are the children 
of the age of affluence. They grew 
up in an atmosphere of increasing 
material well-being. There was an 
optimism about the possibilities of 
individual development. In an at- 
mosphere of rising social expecta- 
tions we emphasized the possibilities 
of doing one’s own thing, of being 
special, of making one’s own special 
contribution to society. We _ en- 
couraged personal and social confi- 
dence and broadened the range of 
ambition. It is not just that we 
worshipped children and what they 
could become. We_ worshipped 
these children and led them to 
believe in a glorious future, abun- 
dant in choice and personal fulfill- 
ment for them. In our own op- 
timism we had too many of them 
for their own good, and for our own 
good as well. 

It is not just that we had too many 
children then. It is also important 
that we had fewer thereafter. I 
am not advocating unbridled popula- 
tion increase. I do not like crowds 
any more than the next person. I 
hate to stand in line and all that. 
But a good many of the ways in 
which we encouraged this group to 
find personal fulfillment are ways 
of serving an expanding population. 
The poor may be always with us, 
but the various disadvantaged minority 
groups have experienced an annual 
decline in births analogous to that 
of the majority. There are fewer 
little children of all kinds in America 
today than there were five or ten 
years ago. We produced an awful 
lot of teachers. 


WE ENCOURAGED our daughters to go 
to college in ever increasing num- 
bers. “Elementary and secondary 
school teaching is by far the largest 
field of professional employment 
for women, accounting for about 
two-fifths of all those in professional 


and technical jobs. Many young 
women who might, under other 
circumstances, have chosen to enter 
teaching will have to seek other 
fields of work.”* The problem of 
career opportunities for women is 
especially severe and their numbers 
work against them. Continuing from 


the Man Power Report: 

It is essential that women also make 
progress in fields where there have 
traditionally been serious obstacles to 
their employment — for example, law, 


medicine, and dentistry . . . In addition, 
opportunities for women must be 
expanded in higher level jobs in industry 


and government. Unless the numbers 
of women in these fields are increased 
significantly, the decline in teaching 


opportunities will force more and more 
college educated women into lower-level 
. 5 
jobs. 


I wonder what I should tell my 
daughter when she is graduated from 
high school in 1979? 

Had we tried, as a nation, we 
could not have picked a worse decade 
in which to launch a women’s lib 
movement. We could not have 
chosen a worse time than 1976 as 
the target date for universal access 
to higher education for all those 
desiring it. We could not pick a 
worse time to encourage retirees 
to go back to work. ‘Workfare, 
or working welfare, is probably 
too much of a sham to be taken 
seriously or else it too would be a 
mistake at this time. There are 
other groups and other interests 
and causes than just the ‘52-64 
group that will be affected by 
their anomolous wrinkle in the 
population curve. 

What all these share in common 
is a desire for fulfillment and 
meaning in life. They share a 
desire for self-respect. Oddly enough 
they share a commitment to a very 
important element of the American 
ethos — namely, that one’s self- 
worth is tied to a sense of accom- 
plishment, a sense of personal 
contribution, a pride in one’s activi- 
ties, in one’s work. 

The last thing we need to do for 
the health of the economy in the 
next decade or two is to expand the 
labor _ force. Jobs are scarce 
enough as things are. Without trying 
to change the social groups com- 
posing the labor force, it is getting 
larger, particularly in the number 
of people desiring initial entry 
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sorts of jobs and jobs of initial su- 
pervisory level. The quest for 
part-time jobs on the part of students 
increases with the expanding number 
of high school and college students. 
Who should get these part-time jobs? 
The young? The welfare recipient? 
The elderly? Whose income should 
be improved? Whose self-respect 
should be enhanced? Should we 
worry more about the retiree’s 
psyche and his prospect of a long 
retirement on the dole at little more 
than poverty levels, or the welfare 
recipient's resentment toward a 
society that keeps him alive, or the 
young man with his career ahead 
of him, frustrated at the outset at 
his inability to participate in his 
own support. Whose psyche comes 
first — Grandpa’s or Junior’s? 


Wuat about Grandma and her grand- 
daughter? As if these problems were 
not difficult enough to deal with, 
we have to face up to the issues of 
fairness in economic opportunities for 
women. Women work. This may 
come as a surprise to some people, 
but in 1970 women comprised over 
36 percent of the labor force. Roughly 
half the women between the ages 
of 35 and 55 participate in the 
labor force. Labor force partici- 
pation rates for men are, in fact, 
higher. Nevertheless, a very good 
case might be made that, with the 
number of women who work, there 
are far too few of them in jobs re- 
quiring professional judgment and 
the exercise of responsibility. In- 
deed, women holding professional 
and technical jobs earn as a group 
far less than men in_ professional 
and technical jobs.° 

Now what about Grandma, Sister 
Sue, and women’s lib? Chances 
are Grandma and Suzie are com- 
peting for the same job. At least, 
this seems a reasonable guess_ if 
employment for women has a much 
narrower range of opportunity levels 
than formen. Young women entering 
the labor force will have the same 
problem of competing with an ex- 
panded pool of entrants as_ their 
male counterparts will have. While 
women’s lib may serve as a source 
of strength to assist women in the 
quest for higher education and 
better, more responsible work, these 
women represent a new input into 
an already overcrowded labor market. 
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As has been pointed out, competition 
for meaningful work and advance- 
ment will be severe for the 1952-’64 
group as things are. If we are to 
have more than tokenism in the 
occupational advancement of women, 
the odds on promotion and advance- 
ment for men become even longer 
than the long odds they are already 
projected to be. The potential for 
the demoralization of the labor force 
is thereby exacerbated. 

Suppose the commitment to im- 
proving the quality of the occupational 
careers of women should encourage 
more women to enter the labor force. 
The employment situation would de- 
terioriate drastically. A change of 
ten percent in the women’s labor 
force participation rate from 43. to 
53. would add 8.6 million women to 
the labor force in 1980. Consider 
what parity with the overall men’s 
participation rate of 79.2 would do. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF [LABOR does not 
expect this to happen. I do _ not 
know whether the possibility has 
occurred to them, but they are pro- 
jecting very small changes in labor 
force participation rates for men 


and for women between now and 1985. 


As an aside, I should guess that 
President Nixon’s opposition to a 
federal underwriting of a _ broad- 
gauged day care center program is 
probably more than just a matter 
of social ideology or of budget 
expense, but contains as well ele- 
ments of serious concern for the 
economic and social consequences 
of encouraging such a full liberation 
of womanhood from the constraints 
of family responsibilities. The ef- 
fort to expand opportunities for 
employment and advancement for 
any particular group in an increasing- 
ly tight labor market will have a 
harmful impact on the chances of 
members of other groups. Never- 
theless, a comparison with the situa- 
tion of women suggests that we 
can afford more easily to do the 
job for some of these other groups 
than we can for women. The total 
population of women age 16 and over 
is estimated for 1980 at 86.2 mil- 
lion (remember — they are already 
born). The total non-white male 
over 16 population for 1980 is esti- 
mated at 9.3 million. In economic 
terms Black lib looks cheaper than 
women’s lib. And, as I read the 
record, it appears that what we can 
afford economically speaking we 


have more of a chance of affording 
socially speaking. This is not to 
say that the white majority is pre- 
pared to afford the cheaper of two 
costly alternatives. 

Among the other bright things 
we have done lately, we gave the 
vote to 18-year-olds. We might 
have waited until the mid 1980's 
when there would be fewer of them 
absolutely and relative to the rest 
of the adult population. Instead we 
have enfranchised what may turn 
out to be the most politically dis- 
enchanted group in the last half of 
the 20th century right from the 
inception of their frustration. Our 
hearts were probably in the right 
place; I am not sure that our heads 
were. For, we may have, thereby, 
placed a terrible strain on the credi- 
bility of representative government. 
Of course, it is not clear that any 
kind of government would be able to 
deal adequately with the economic 
and _ social-psychological problems 
of a massive bubble moving into the 
labor force and into vocational ca- 
reers. 

We have enfranchised the 18-year- 
old. We have encouraged the various 
minorities to become educated, to 
speak out, to organize and vote, to 
become constituencies. We have 
encouraged the old to organize as a 
political constituency. We have pro- 
moted the political awakening of the 
welfare rights groups. We have not 
merely enfranchised women; we have 
helped them to come of age politically 
that they might represent their human 
aspirations as co-equals with men. 
As the politics of school busing 
has shown in the last few years, those 
home owners are prepared to organize 
too. Where so many are ‘haves’ 
in this country, they can identify 
as a constituency with the political 
muscle to keep what they have from 
those who would take it from them. 

In etfect, the political arena is 
open as never before in our history 
to the direct representation of con- 
tending social interests. We are 
going to find out over the next two 
decades or so whether representative 
government, American style, can 
withstand the onslaught of its own 


continued on page 22 


6. See Manpower Report . . . . p. 171 for comparison of 


jee of unemployment of men and women and Statistical 
Abstract . . . 1971, p. 320 for income comparison by level 
of job and sex 
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here’s another crisis coming. 

As we shiver at the implica- 

tions of the fuel shortage and 
ponder the effects of trading clean 
air for maintaining present levels 
of power production, municipal off- 
cials and environmentalists together 
can predict with certainty what 
the next crisis is going to be: 
garbage. 

It isn’t called garbage any more 
though, it’s solid waste; and solid 
waste management is the current 
name for how to get rid of the 
stuff. If one avoids the standard 
practice of putting this problem out 
of mind, it turns out to be a fas- 
cinating problem. It reaches into 
all the nooks and crannies of our 
modern, technological society and 
has many things to say about our 
patterns of living. It speaks es- 
pecially to our habits of dealing 
with dregs, unwanteds and _ by- 
products by getting them out of 
sight instead of planning ahead to 
minimize their creation. 

Our looming solid waste crisis 
also serves as an excellent micro- 
cosm for all our environmental 
problems. It is extremely com- 
plex. It has its roots in economics, 
politics, history and probably even 
our national psychology, if there 


is such a thing. The solutions 
will have effects on many  dif- 
ferent sectors of our _ society. 


Achieving those solutions will take 
as complex a set of interrelated 
tinkerings as has ever challenged 
American ingenuity and determina- 
tion. 


The 


which follows 


description 
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Waste 


how, 


pay later 


by Penelope Harger Royse, '63 
Executive Director 

St. Louis Committee for 
Environmental Information 


and the accompanying chart, which 
are based on U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency data, 
a vivid picture of the pending crisis: 


provide 


The United States generates about 
four billion tons of solid waste a year. 
More than 90% is composed of agricultural 
and mining wastes. About 3% is from 
industrial processes and much of this mill 
scrap is recycled — some without leaving 
the plant. But the biggest problem is the 
remaining 6% — the 250 million tons of 
garbage and refuse spewed from homes, 
schools, office buildings, stores, hospitals, 
towns and hamlets: apple cores, tires, 
cardboard boxes, carrot tops, coffee 
cans, newspapers, bags, refrigerators, 
pop bottles, grass, bed springs, travel 
folders, stale cake, paper cups, peach 
pits, tissues and rags. This is the in- 
famous municipal waste. Sanitation per- 
sonnel collect about 190 million tons; 
the other 60 million tons is disposed of 
by the user or just left somewhere marring 
the landscape. 

A major study has found that America’s 
cities are smothering in garbage, and 
46.5% will run out of sites to dump 
their trash within five years. According 
to the study prepared by the National 
League of Cities and the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors, federal action is needed to 
avoid strangulation of cities on their own 
solid wastes. Solid waste is growing 
five times faster than the population 
and the amount of solid waste discarded 
by the population has doubled in the last 
50 years; it has doubled in the cities in 
the last 20 years. The future does not 
look promising because of the fascina- 
tion with packaging which the study pre- 
dicts will have increased 63% between 
1958 and 1976. Approximately 90 % of all 
packaging is tossed on the trash heap. 

Solid waste is not just the cereal box 
you throw away, it’s all the wastes pro- 
duced in producing that cereal box. It 
isn’t just the empty no-return glass soda 
bottle, it’s the empty rigid plastic bleach 
bottle, and the nearly 8 million cars that 


are “retired” each year. It’s slag heaps, 
radioactive wastes and motor oil wastes. 
In fact, sooner or later, almost every- 
thing becomes solid waste. And _ just 
collecting it is one of our most costly 
public expenditures. 

Getting rid of the 500 billion pounds 
of solid waste each year costs us $15 
billion, a domestic expenditure second 
only to education and welfare. Four 
billion pounds of waste are produced by 
plastic wrappings alone. Each year we 
throw away two million appliances, from 
toasters to refrigerators. | 


In spite of what groups like Keep 
America Beautiful would like us 
to think, the solid waste problem 
is not just a case of improving 
our national housekeeping habits. 
For years the industries who sup- 
port Keep America Beautiful have 
been donating thousands of dol- 


lars to convince us that putting 
cans and bottles, wrappers and 
scraps into the trash cans. will 
clean up the environment. We 
are finally waking up to the fact 
that getting the stuff into the 
basket is not the real problem. 


The real problem is what happens 
to it next! 

This real problem is taking on 
crisis proportions because we can 
no longer go on doing what we 
have done up to now. About 75% of 
our solid waste is still being 
“disposed of” in open dumps, 
usually a gully or swamp or old 
quarry “in the next county.” The 
evils of open dumps have _ long 
been decried: hazardous to health, 
air, water and land. Further, it 
is getting harder and harder to 
find a “next county.” Many states 
have banned dumps and the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (E.P.A.) 
has set a national goal of closing 
all the 5,000 existing dumps in 
this country. 

A step higher than dumps _ in 
respectability and acceptability are 
landfills. They have been E.P.A.’s 
recommended alternative. IF prop- 
erly done, landfills are a great im- 
provement over dumps: the site is 
checked to avoid water pollution 
problems before the filling begins; 
trash is compacted to stabilize it and 
covered with a fresh layer of 
dirt daily to minimize health haz- 
ards. There is no air pollution 
because there is no burning. All 
that is much more expensive than 
dumping. Only a _ small fraction 


1. Stagner, Richard: The Crisis in’ Resources: Solutions 
for Resource Recovery; (Public Interest Report, Environmental 
Alert Group Los Angeles 1972) 
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BREAKDOWN OF 
A TYPICAL TON OF 
MUNICIPAL WASTES 


, 
| 1 TON 
1/2 TON (2,000 LBS) 


SOLID WASTES GENERATED IN THE U.S. 


Tons of agricultural, manufacturing, mineral, and municipal 
wastes generated each year 


SOURCES OF SOLID WASTES GENERATED IN THE U.S. 


Agricultural 59% 


(Animal carcasses and 
manure, crop-harvesting 
residues, greenhouse 
wastes, orchard prunings, 
pesticide containers, etc.) 


| Mineral 31% 


(Mill tailings, mine 
waste, processing plant 
wastes, slag, washing 
plant rejects, ete.) 


920 LBS — PAPER PRODUCTS 


440 LBS — FOOD & YARD 
WASTES SR 800 occccce cose | SR be : Municipal 7% 
" R (Bottles, boxes, 
cons, garbage, old 
cars, paper, ete.) 


200 LBS — GLASS 
Manufacturing 3% 
(Chemicals, plastics, 
rags, sawdust, wrap 
metal, etc.) 


160 LBS — METALS : 1910 1940 1950 1960 


140 LBS — WOOD 


140 LBS — MISCELLANEOUS 
CLOTH, RUBBER, 
PLASTIC, LEATHER 
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of the landfills in the United 
States today meet minimum E.P.A. 
standards. 


But landfills generally have 
two major flaws in common 
with dumps. First they perma- 


nently change the land they occupy. 
The number of sites worth chang- 
ing by landfill will be used up in 
a very short period of time. In 
St. Louis the current estimate is 
four years, and even then there 
is sharp public debate over whether 
some of the sites should be used 
this way. Second, landfills are 
like dumps because they are con- 
sidered the final resting place 
of everything that is put into them. 


Where to put all the junk is 
only one end of the problem. The 
other end is equally serious. We 


are throwing away our nonrenew- 


able resources. What’s going to 
the dump in a truck are most of 
the minerals, metals and _ trees, 


and a lot of petroleum which we 
put so much value and effort into 
getting in the first place. The 
second chart is one estimate of 
the earth’s reserves of natural 
resources and how quickly we 
are running out of them. 

Imagined on a cartoon strip, it’s 
a pretty funny scenario: lots of 
people running around digging up 
things and passing them along so 
that other people can bury them 
again, with the first group  wail- 
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ing about running out of resources 
and the latter group frantic to 
find places to bury all the stuff 
that keeps coming at them. 

In these terms, incinerators are 
a poor solution. Not only do they 
create air pollution problems, but 
they also consume materials sim- 
ply for the sake of consuming 
them. Only rarely is the heat 
produced diverted to a useful pur- 
pose. 


THERE ARE MORE sensible methods 
of dealing with trash than applying 
the out-of-sight out-of-mind approach. 
Most of these start by regarding 
trash as a resource — which it 
is, and our only growing one. 
Currently most of the better methods 
are being tried on a pilot basis 
in at least one place in the coun- 
try: shredding, mechanical separa- 
tion, composting, supplementary 
fuel, pyrolysis. | Most workable 
solutions involve a combination of 
methods and most are still in the 
experimental stage. 

The Trash Burner in St. Louis 
is a case in point. Union Electric 
Co., an investor-owned utility, in 
cooperation with the City of St. 
Louis and with a one-year pilot 
grant from E.P.A., has a_ project 
to burn city refuse with coal in 
one of its generators. The city 
operates a _ transfer station and 
shredder and delivers the shredded 
trash to Union Electric. It jis 


then pumped into the furnace, re- 
placing 10% of the coal used to 
generate electricity. Union Elec- 
tric received a variance from air 
pollution standards for the duration 
of the project. At first every- 
thing went into the furnace, but 
the sharp metal wore out the bends 
in the delivery pipes, so the city 
added a magnetic separator be- 
tween the shredder and the furnace 
and Union Electric began selling 
first class scrap steel. 

Still the pipes wore out, so an 


air classifier was added to take 
out glass and aluminum. In the 
course of the year-long project, 
the trash burner has _ probably 


been in actual operation less than 
a month. Not all the kinks are 
out yet nor are all the questions 


answered. (Will the stuff burn if 
newspapers are not in it? What 
is being emitted into the air?) 


However, it is a step in the right 
direction. 

Ever since the first Earth Week 
in 1970, eager environmentalists 
have been pushing hard for what 
would seem to be the logical al- 
ternatives for dealing with the twin 
problems of growing solid waste 
and depletion of nonrenewable re- 
sources: reuse and recycle. If 
it were that simple, it would have 
happened by now. 

Most of the concern about reuse 
has been focused on beverage con- 
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tainers. 


They are one commodity 
for 


which there is a_ precedent 


and a tried system for reusing 
them. Yet in the presumably 
ecologically conscious days of the 
1970’s, nonreturnables have _ con- 


tinued to take over more and more 
of the beverage market. 

It is not hard to imagine a sys- 
tem in which there are standard 
bottles for dozens of grocery items 
— a set series of sizes and 
appropriate color distinctions, with 
removable paper labels carrying the 
necessary information and_ adver- 
tising appeal. Any processor could 
reuse a bottle. It is also not hard 
to imagine, given our present arrange- 
ments, the political difficulties of 
getting sucha system accepted. 

Recycling centers have been the 
outward and visible sign of the 
inward zeal and determination of 
the multitudes turned on to the 
environment. Following Earth Week 
1970 they sprang up everywhere. 
Most are closed now, their en- 
thusiastic supporters so frustrated 
that they are completely turned 
off again to environmental issues. 
Most voluntary recycling centers 
didn’t work. 


TO BE SUCCESSFUL a center needs 
a market for what it collects, and 
a large enough quantity of re- 
cyclable items so that their sale 
will realize at least enough return 
to meet expenses. Most centers 
remained dependent upon donated 
labor and trucks, and on voluntary 
recyclers. Most could not get 
enough volume of business to af- 
ford to stay open and were plagued 
by maintenance problems that made 
them unpopular with their neighbors. 

Experience now shows that volun- 
tary recycling centers are also 
deceptive in how much they are 
contributing to improving the en- 
vironment as a whole. One has to 
have a very large load of reuseable 
materials in order to justify the 
gas and auto wear and tear of 
hauling the stuff to the center. 

There are notable examples of 
successful recycling. A number 
of towns such as Oberlin quickly 
realized that success depends on 
volume and that volume is most 
readily insured if backed up by laws. 
All the success stories have hap- 
pened in upper middle class towns. 

Even in those places where suf- 
ficient volume is collected, what 
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to do with what is collected remains 
a problem. Many recyclers gave 
up when they realized their ef- 
forts had no final effect. The 
fact that they collect all the stuff 
does not guarantee that it will be 
recycled. In St. Louis, one major 
can company encouraged collecting 
cans by offering to recycle 
everything that was brought to them. 
It was good publicity, until it was 
discovered they were dumping all 
the cans in a landfill in Illinois. 
Such bad guy stories aside, the 
lack of markets for recycleable 
materials is the biggest and most 
complicated inhibitor to wide scale 
recycling today. Not only are the 
required economic incentives miss- 
ing, but there also are currently 
no existing ways of re-consuming 
the quantity of materials which 
could be reclaimed. In addition, 
there is a heavy set of disincen- 
tives. Current regulations in 
many areas strongly favor virgin 
materials over scrap. For ex- 
ample, the freight tariffs on scrap 
metal are on the average 2 1/2 
times higher than those on virgin 
materials. Depletion allowances 
for the extractive industries also 
keep the prices of virgin materials 
artifically low in relation to scrap. 
In this case, the secondary ma- 
terials industry is claiming dis- 
crimination, and rightly so. There 
will not be a market for reclaimed 
materials as long as the laws keep 
them economically uncompetitive. 
Purchasing specifications for 
many major industries — including 
federal, state and local govern- 
ments — require the use of virgin 
materials where they aren’t really 
necessary. There is a huge job 
to be done both in researching 
where virgin and recycled ma- 
terials can be used interchangeably 
and in educating procurement of- 
ficials everywhere on_ the _ ac- 
ceptable characteristics of products 
containing recycled materials. 


THERE ARE MANY logistic prob- 
lems connected with any given com- 
modity you might want to recycle. 


Paper is a good example.  Fac- 
tories are traditionally built near 
the source of virgin supply. The 
largest sources of paper for re- 
processing, of course, are cities. 
It is hard to make recycled paper 
as cheap as virgin paper if you 
have to pay an extra transporta- 


tion cost and probably at a higher 
rate than if it were new. 

There is sufficient evidence to 
show that recycling can _ signifi- 
cantly reduce the volume of solid 
waste generated. In St. Louis 
last fall, the two major daily news- 
papers were on strike for over 
six weeks. The volume of trash 
collected by the city was 12% 
lower than usual. In Oregon where 
the “Bottle Bill” banning the sale 
of nonreturnable beer and _ soft 
drink containers has been in ef- 
fect for a year now, the volume 
of litter in the state has been re- 
duced by 90%, with a concom- 
mitant effect on solid waste. 

It would be understating the 
problem not to point out that all 
this verbage has only been aimed 
at the problems of the obvious 
things like bottles and cans and 
papers — items which can fairly 
readily be recycled. The prob- 
lems get much more complicated 
as the commodities do. Modern 
packaging practices contribute enor- 
mously to the problem, especially 
since approximately 90% of all 
packaging materials go straight to 
the trash, much of it in particularly 
hard to reclaim forms. What can 
be done with foil laminated papers 
and those indestructible plastics? 
Those plastic bags and _ bottles 
are derived from a_ petroleum 
base ...and we are. throwing 
them out with one use! And what 
about the biggies — like dish- 
washers and cars? The latter are 
becoming the all-too-common 
version of urban litter. 

In addition to possible legal 
restrictions on what can be _ pro- 
duced and sold, there is a tre- 
mendous challenge to design pro- 
ducts with their full life cycle in 
mind. How about a plastic bottle 
which when empty would dissolve 
in your cars gas tank for fuel? 
How about an appliance which could 
be readily disassembled when_ it 
no longer functions so that its dif- 
ferent metal parts could be. sal- 
vaged for reuse? Or then again, 
how about one which was so de- 
signed that worn out parts could 
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aluminum 


chromium 

cobalt 4.6 
copper 3.3 
gold oa 
iron 3.8 
lead 2.0 
manganese 4.5 
mercury 3.0 
molybdenum 5.0 
nickel 8.7 
platinum 8.5 
silver 6.0 
tin 6.0 
tungsten 5.0 
zinc 6.2 
coal 3.6 
natural gas 6.6 
petroleum 6.9 


uranium 


This table lists some of the natural resources 


which are vital to modern industry. Following 
each resource are two numbers. The first, 
static reserve index, gives the number of 
years our known reserves (world) will last 
if we go on consuming it at the same rate we 
do today. The second number, the exponential 
reserve index, shows how long the reserves 
will last if the usage rate increases by 2.5% 
per year. What does such an increased rate 
mean? It means either that the number of 
people using the resource is increasing or that 
each person is becoming richer and using more 
resources (or both). As we see, including the 
assumption of a 2.5% growth rate drastically 
reduces the expected lifetimes of our resources. 
Finally, the last column shows you, for com- 
parison, what the actual growth rate in world 
consumption for each resource is today. Nearly 
all these resources are due to “run out” 
within our lifetime or within the lifetime of 
our children, especially if we continue to use 
more and more each year. Even the discovery 
of new reserves will not offset the effects 
of exponential increases. 

The rate of increase in the consumption of 
material goods is higher than the rate of in- 
crease in population as most studies bear out. 
In a developed country with a relatively steady 
high standard of living, the rate of consump- 
tion of material goods tends to double or triple 
itself once every 20 years, while the popula- 
tions tends to double itself once every 60 years. 


—Donella H. Meadows, M.IL.T. 


(Same source as previous chart.) 
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be readily replaced so it had a 
nearly infinite —_ potential use 
span? 

So, the pending solid waste crisis 
is predictable and definable. The 
question is: what are we going to 
do? 


THERE IS SOME_ precedent for 
doing nothing until we see how 
bad it gets. But the problem is 
not going to go away if we keep 
ignoring it, and the longer we wait 
to act, the more it will cost to re- 
solve it, both in resources ex- 
pended and in public investment. 
Even if we begin immediately it 
will take time to achieve both the 
physical and legal structures needed 
to deal with the problem, regardless 
of the solutions ultimately chosen. 
The longer we delay getting going, 
the more it will cost. 

Changes cost money. In Oregon 
the cost of beverages has gone 
down because reusing glass con- 
tainers is cheaper than making new 
ones. But better methods of handling 
solid waste will cost money to 
set up, even though they might 
ultimately yield a good return from 
the sale of the materials they re- 
claim and sell. Changes in manu- 
facturing practices always cost 
money, and those costs are passed 
on to the consumer. 

For the public then, the ques- 
tions are: what do you want to pay 
for, how do you want to pay, and 
who pays for what? “What do you 
want to pay for” means not only 
what kind of trash handling  sys- 
tem, but do you want to go on pay- 
ing to dispose of materials which 
could be productively reused; and 
do you want to continue paying 
for disposing of trash such as 
excessive packaging or would you 
rather prohibit its production? 
“How do you want to pay” breaks 
down into do you want to pay as 
a consumer or as a taxpayer? Do 
you want to pay the passed-on cost 
of required product changes or for 
the disposal costs of permitting 
anything to be produced and dis- 
carded? 

“Who pays for what” can get 
very complicated. For instance, 
when Union Electric gets its trash 
burner in full working order, will 
Union Electric be in the trash 
collecting business? Am I going 
to have to pay Union Electric to 
take away my trash, so they can 


burn it in a system my tax dollars 
helped build, so that they can then 
sell me_ electricity? Also con- 
tained in that question is: should 
a manufacturer be required to pay 
a tax, at the point of first sale 
perhaps, which covers the cost 
of the ultimate disposal of the 
item? (Like an automobile retire- 
ment fund or a mandatory funeral 


insurance plan for major appli- 
ances. ) 

Answering these questions will 
unavoidably involve strong value 
conflicts such as: should manu- 
facturers have the _ privilege of 


selling for a profit unique, non- 
reuseable, hard-to-dispose of items 
which must ultimately be taken 
care of with public tax dollars? 
Put in more general environmental 
terms, should the public bear the 
costs of the air, water and waste 
pollution created by industry through 
their consumption of raw materials, 
manufacturing processes and_ the 
sale of products? The costs must 
be seen not only in terms of dollars, 
but also in terms of damage to 
health and environment, and deple- 
tion of natural resources. 

Ultimately, what solutions are 
chosen will depend upon what the 
public will support with its pur- 
chasing power, tax monies and 
elected officials. Compelling rea- 
sons will be presented for many 
alternative proposals and deciding 
among them will not be easy. The 
fact that alternative solutions will 
involve different sets of trade- 
offs will make the decisions even 
harder. 

Traditionally, costs and_ benefits 
have been figured in terms of 
dollars. For dealing with en- 
vironmental issues, which includes 
everything from whether to build 
a new highway or use a certain 
pesticide to what to do with our 
trash, I would like to propose that 
four sets of considerations must 
be weighed in working out. solu- 
tions. Implicit in these proposals 
is the belief that the best solu- 
tions are those which do not place 
a disproportionately heavy burden 
on one particular sector. 


ECONOMICS, OF COURSE, iS one 
area in which alternatives must be 
measured. A mechanical _ trash 
separator might cost more than 
just an incinerator, but the addi- 
tional cost might be offset by 
the return from selling reclaimed 
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materials. Is it worth paying the 
higher price to get a better solu- 
tion? How can the factors which af- 
fect the economics of the situation 
be rearranged to change what is 
expensive and what is practical? 

Employment, part of the eco- 
nomic considerations often  over- 
looked, merits separate attention. 
In general, workers in the plant 
suffer more from pollution prob- 
lems than the public outside the 
plant. But when protests over 
environmental — conditions arise, 
management will quickly claim that 
additional environmental controls 
will force the closing of the factory. 
Workers are extremely vulnerable 
to the effects of changes forced 
by environmental solutions. Other 
situations which have caused major 
unemployment problems have been 
accompanied by federal programs: 
retraining and_ placement = assis- 
tance, or benefits for those too 
old to be retrained or unable to 
find other jobs. How about em- 
ployment impact statements which 
anticipate the effects on employ- 
ment of changes in industry? Dis- 
locations could be foreseen and 
appropriate programs set up. A 
return to returnable bottles could 
be accompanied by a plan for re- 
locating cannery workers in the bot- 
tle industry and so forth. 

Environmental impact statements 
have become a part of planning for 
any major construction. What about 
requiring them on other products? 
The environmental impact of an 
automobile begins at the mine and 
ends at the junk yard or dump. 
What about requiring that the entire 
environmental impact be anticipated 
before a thing comes into exis- 
tence so that the public could decide 
whether the benefits outweight all 
the costs? 

Finally, and of growing impor- 
tance, energy must become a con- 
sideration. The past few months 
have made clear that regardless of 
whether we have the money to pay 
for it or not, energy is a finite 
commodity and its production and 
use have enormous effects on the 
environment. We have begun to 
curtail our national power consump- 
tion and future policies will have 
to take power into consideration. 
For instance, sorry Charles Hall, 
but the production of aluminum is 
extremely power expensive. Do 
we really want to use so much just 
to make throw away beverage cans? 
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These four factors: economic, 
employment, environment and energy 
are the key elements to be weighed 
in working towards solving our 
solid waste crisis, as well as 
pollution problems in general. Using 
all four of them in cost/benefit 
analyses is not easy. None of 
them are independent variables, and 
probably no specific solution will 
be the optimum one for all four 
concerns. But leaving any one of 
them out of the considerations will 
continue to allow problems, which 
could be minimized if anticipated, 
to develop and grow into crises. 


SOMETHING OLD 
Continued from page 4 


awarded for the first time in 1973. 
“The B.F.A. allows students with 
broader interests to follow them 
through,” Danenberg explains. 
Often the B.F.A. student pursues an 
interdivisional program between 
the College and the Con, majoring 
in music and psychology, ethno- 
musicology and East Asian Studies, 
composition and theater, or some 
other combination. It also allows 
students to concentrate intensely 
in one or several Conservatory 
programs. Each prospective B.F.A. 
candidate submits a proposal for 
an individual program of studies 
to the Conservatory Individual 
Majors Committee, with at least 
52 of the proposed credits in music; 
details are ironed out between the 
committee, the student, and his or 
her advisors. In 1973 three students 
received the B.F.A., and more than 
a dozen are now working towards 
the degree. 

Increased flexibility in the Con- 
servatory curriculum benefits both 
Conservatory and College students. 
Recently steps have been taken to 
help College students partake of 
more Conservatory offerings, par- 
ticularly in applied music studies. 
“Part of our obligation on_ this 
campus is to serve the needs of 
those who are vitally interested in 
music but who do not want a pro- 
fessional music education,’ Danen- 
berg believes. Jollege students 
may now apply a maximum of 10 
hours credit in musical ensembles 
towards the B.A. degree, and in 
1971-72 the number of hours of 
private applied study that could be 
credited towards the B.A. was in- 
creased from 16 to 32. 

For years, Many more qualified 


For the solid waste crisis there 
are some bright rays on the hori- 
zon. The Solid Waste section of 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
in Washington has begun to shift 
its emphasis from landfills to 
resource recovery. That means 
there will be more pressure, more 
guidance and more money for achiev- 
ing environmentally sound solutions 


to the problem. 
The landfills aren’t quite full 
and our resources aren't totally 


consumed. Can we plan ahead now 
and avoid a major crisis? Stop 
wasting and pay as we go? 


College students auditioned for les- 
sons than the Conservatory faculty 
could accommodate. Now, qualified 
College students who cannot be 
placed with a faculty member can 
often receive instruction, for credit, 
from an advanced Conservatory stu- 
dent. It is still true, however, that 
space and facility limitations make 
it impossible to accept real begin- 
ners for credit-earning lessons. 

Like the rest of the institution, the 
Conservatory is feeling a financial 
squeeze. According to Danenberg, 
the Con has had basically the same 
amount of money in its capital equip- 
ment budget for four years, while 
in that time the price of some equip- 
ment has risen as much as 200 
percent. Equipment is but one of 
the budgetary worries: as Danenberg 
points out, “when all’s said and done, 
the reputation of a school rests on 
its faculty. We must have a faculty 
of quality and a faculty of quality 
is difficult to maintain” because 
of expense and competition from 
other schools. 

Back in the ’60’s, during the search 
for a new dean of the Conservatory 
which culminated in the appoint- 
ment of Robert Fountain, Professor 
of Music Theory and Trombone 
Thomas Cramer, 741, wrote that 
“education in music at Oberlin at- 
tempts to lead the student to be- 
come an enlightened citizen of the 
world of music — a citizen who 
has special skills and talents which 
are developed to their highest poten- 
tials.” Education at the Conserva- 
tory continues with this philosophy, 
but aims now not only at producing 
enlightened musicians, but — en- 
lightened citizens of the world at 
large. — A.H.M. 
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How 

severe 

the economic 
and 

energy crunch? 
by Walter W. Heller, 35 


Regents’ Protessor of Economics 
University of Minnesota 


Excerpts from a speech to the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of 
America, Dallas, March 22, 1974. 


hus far, the U.S. economy in 1974 
seems to be moving more or less 
on the schedule that the consensus 
forecast had projected. One can put 
it in a bad news-good news perspec- 
tive: 
e We are sliding into a re- 
cession (or if you prefer Mr. 
Nixon’s term, a “downturn’”). 
Yet, even in 1974, the question is 
not whether but when the 
economic upturn will occur, i.e., 
either in summer or fall. 
e We are in the range of 
“double-digit inflation,” but 
barring a wage explosion, the 
question is not whether infla- 
tion will start to ease later this 
year, but by how much. 
e The effects of last year’s 
tight money are still reflected 
in a depressed housing industry 
and heavy interest obligations 
on installment and housing debt. 
But the question is not whether 
the monetary and fiscal policy 
will ease up and interest rates 
will drop, but how quickly and 
how far. 


Does it now make sense to have a 
quick income tax cut in the form of an 
increase in exemptions? The anti- 
recessionists say “yes.” The anti- 
inflationists say “no.” Even though 
they pretty much agree on the general 
economic scenario for 1974 — a first 
half plagued by economic downturn 
and double-digit inflation followed 
by a second half in which the econ- 
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omy will turn up and _ inflationary 
pressures will ease somewhat 
they differ sharply on whether 
fiscal-monetary policy should ease 
up in the next few months. 

The sharp disagreement rests in 
part on the conflict of values, but 
in even greater part on (1) diverging 
diagnoses of the nature of this year’s 
recession and inflation and (2) dif- 
fering judgments as to how much of 
any given fiscal or monetary stimu- 
lus will be translated into more jobs 
and output and how much into higher 
prices. 

As to the nature of our current 
downturn: one finds that while sup- 
ply shortages generate both headaches 
and headlines, a closer look reveals 
unmistakable signs of a shortage of 
demand. Battered by tight money 
and beleaguered by runaway food and 
fuel prices, the consumer has pulled 
in his horns: 


e Residential construction — has 
dropped from a $60 billion rate 
a year ago to not much more 
than $45 billion today. 

e The gasoline shortage has 
converted an expected decline 
in autos into something close to 
disaster. The average drop in 
overall sales of domestic cars 
so far this year is between 25% 
and 30%, but the plunge in demand 
for standard models is closer to 
50%. 

e For consumers, January 
was perhaps the cruelest month. 
While consumer prices were rac- 
ing upward at a 12% annual rate, 
personal incomes dropped $4 
billion. For non-farm workers, 
real spendable earnings were 
down 4% from a year earlier. 
@ On durables’ other — than 
cars, consumption has been 
falling in real terms for nearly 
a year, while consumer spending 
for non-durables and_ services 
has kept only a trifle ahead of 
inflation. 


No quick rebound of consumer 
spending is in sight. Exploding oil 
prices are still working their way 
through the economy, soaking up 
$15- to $20 billion of consumer 
purchasing power in the process. 
That’s the amount of tribute the 
American consumer has to pay 
foreign and domestic producers of 
oil. In the short run, very little 
of the funds thus siphoned off will 
reappear in the economy either as 


demand for U.S. exports or as in- 
creased dividends and capital spend- 
ing by the U.S. oil industry. So 
even with an end to the Arab em- 
bargo, our economy will continue to 
suffer the paradox of “oil drag” 
— a cost inflation of prices and 
a tax-like deflation of demand. 

What about the nature of inflation 
in 1974? What are its major charac- 
teristics? 

e First of all, it reflects the 
explosions of food and_ fuel 
prices that, as Arthur Burns co- 
gently pointed out a few months 
ago, “hardly represent either 
the basic trend in prices or the 
response of prices to previous 
monetary or fiscal policies.” 
As these pressures begin to burn 
themselves out later this year, 
they will leave a legacy of high 
but less rapidly rising prices. 
e Inflation today also repre- 
sents a lagged response to the 
boom in world commodity prices 
other than food and fuel. Even 
after the economy turns the cor- 
ner, these pressures too will ebb 
much as they did after the price 
explosion set off in 1951 by 
the Korean boom. 
e The sharp rise in unit labor 
costs also plays a role. It moved 
ahead at a 9% annual rate in the 
last quarter of 1973 and will 
get worse in recession before 
getting better in recovery. 

e The freeing of almost all 

industries from mandatory con- 

trols will also give inflation a 

one-time jolt. 


In 1974, in other words, inflation 
has a life of its own, nourished not by 
excess demand but primarily by a 
variety of cost factors beyond the 
reach of fiscal and monetary manage- 
ment. It therefore suggests that the 
great bulk of the stimulus of a prompt 
tax cut — through, say, a boost in 
income tax exemptions or a cutback in 
payroll taxes on small and modest 
incomes — would express itself not 
in higher prices but in higher output, 
jobs and income. Even with a moder- 
ately stimulative fiscal and monetary 
policy, the rate of inflation should 
ease to 6% or less by the end of 
1974. 

Mr. Nixon’s fiscal 1975 budget 
— both by its own admission and by 
the standards economists usually ap- 
ply — offers little or no net stimulus 
to the economy. Whether Congress 


continued on page 22. 
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Toward a 
neurological 


concept 
of 
consciousness 


by Gregg Allen, '74 


Senior Scholar 


EG biofeedback, “alpha training” 

and other techniques which en- 

able an individual consciously to 
control his or her brainwave activity 
may not in fact produce instant 
“satori’ or even the “alpha high” 
that some enthusiasts claim. They 
are, however, important new tools 
in the search for an understanding 
of the relationship between brain 
activity and conscious, subjective 
experience. My Senior Scholar 
project this year, entitled “Toward 
a Neurological Concept of Con- 
sciousness,” has focused on_ this 
relationship between “brain” and 
“mind.” In the course of my studies, 
I became convinced that EEG biofeed- 
back technology, besides being the 
basis of psuedo-scientific “alpha cults” 
and other popular movements, is in- 
valuable as a tool for the empirical, 
yet radical, approach to the problems 
of mind/body interaction. 

For much of this century, human 
conscious experience has received 
little serious attention from the main- 
stream of “scientific” psychology. 
John R. Watson, founder of the Ameri- 
can school of behaviouristic psy- 
chology, decreed in 1913, “the time 
has come when psychology must 
discard all references to conscious- 
ness... its sole task is the pre- 
diction and control of behavior; and 
introspection can play no part of its 
method.” However, in the past dec- 
ade, “consciousness” has made a 
gradual re-entry into the arena of 
legitimate scientific inquiry. The 
use of psychedelic, consciousness 
expanding drugs by a “turned on” 
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generation of young people has had 
much to do with this development. 
Also, sleep and hypnosis research 
have pointed to the need for a map 
of “inner space,” and the scientif- 
ic study of altered states of conscious- 
ness has progressed cautiously in the 
midst of an aroused, sometimes hys- 
terical public. With this recent up- 
surge in scientific inquiry, how- 
ever, has come a_ corresponding 
downswing in philosophical reflec- 
tion upon the mind/body problem, 
largely because the subject has be- 
come so swamped with technical, 
neuroscientific terms that few 
philosophers have dared venture 
more than reductionistic speculations 
about the nature of “mind” or “con- 
sciousness.” 

Sensing a need for a rapprochement 
between the philosophical concepts of 
mind and the scientific theories of 
mind, I undertook the Senior Scholar 
project to examine the issues in the 
field. I hoped to find a specified 
conceptual and philosophical context 
for neurological investigations of 
consciousness. 

EEG biofeedback research origi- 
nated as an almost direct “spin off” 
of the sleep research being conducted 
at the University of Chicago in 
the late 1950’s. Watching the pat- 
terns of brain waves come and go 
during the various stages of sleep, 
Dr. Joe Kamiya became particularly 
interested in the alpha rhythm — 
brain activity of 8-13 cycles per 
second — and wondered if the wax- 
ings and wanings of this rhythm were 
accompanied by changes in conscious- 
ness in the waking person. If so, it 
seemed that a person might learn to 
detect the presence or absence of the 
alpha rhythm and perhaps even learn 
to control its appearance or disap- 
pearance. Dr. Kamiya’s early experi- 
ments showed that such “conscious 
control” of the alpha pattern was pos- 
sible if the subjects were given feed- 
back indicating the presence or ab- 
sence of alpha at a given moment. 
These simple studies led to the de- 
velopment of more sophisticated 
electronic feedback techniques which 
provide the subject with an instan- 
taneous visual or auditory stimulus 


reflecting the presence or  ab- 
sence of the alpha activity. Today, 
these biofeedback methods have 


been applied to many other physio- 
logical processes that are normally 


automatic or sub-consciously con- 
trolled. By becoming conscious 
of these activities, subjects have 
learned to control a whole gamut of 
physiological activities, including 
heart rate, blood pressure, and muscle 
tone. 

Hoping to learn more about this 
new technology of EEG biofeedback 
and its applications to the scientific 
study of consciousness, I contacted 
Dr. Kamiya and offered my services 
as a volunteer lab assistant for most 
of January and February. (One of the 
pluses of being a Senior Scholar is 
freedom from scheduled classes, 
making such ventures as this pos- 
sible.) In his lab at the Langley 
Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute 
in San Francisco, I learned not only 
of Dr. Kamiya’s considerable tech- 
nical knowledge, but also of his 
creative intellect, now focused pri- 
marily on the implications of EEG 
biofeedback methods for the study 
of consciousness and internal, sub- 
jective experience. 


Dr. KAMtyA BELIEVES that biofeedback 
techniques need to be expanded into a 
“psychophysiology of consciousness.” 
The conscious control of various phys- 
iological activities such as brainwave 
patterns, heart rate, blood pressure 
and muscle tone, as measured by EEG 
biofeedback and other techniques, 
could be systematically correlated 
with their associated psychological 
or subjective states, as reported by 
the subjects. In other words, we 
could correlate the physiological 
activities of the brain and_ other 
bodily organs with the person’s re- 
port of their experience, a more 
solid approach to the understanding 
of human consciousness and_ be- 
havior than either of these methods 
taken alone. 

Apart from these more theoretical 
considerations, EEG biofeedback 
presents real potential for clinical and 
educational applications. Different 
subjective states — anxiety, depres- 
sion, euphoria — could be mapped 
physiologically with the help of 
trained subjects, leading perhaps to 
methods of physiological diagnosis 
of psychological disorders. Already, 
alpha and EMG feedback techniques 
are used as adjunctive therapy in 
some psychotherapeutic _ settings. 
Self-control of internal physiological 
processes at work during certain 
types of problem-solving activities 
could lead to increased efficiency 
of learning: the young child, ex 
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ploring the environment and de- 
veloping his or her sensorimotor 
coordination, could simultaneously 
learn to master some of his or her 
internal physiological processes. 

Returning somewhat reluctantly to 
Oberlin from my experience in Dr. 
Kamiya’s lab, I was anxious to continue 
my own readings and research into 
the physiological parameters of con- 
sciousness. In addition to my survey 
of the recent scientific studies of 
states of consciousness, I designed and 
constructed a comparatively simple 
alpha feedback apparatus for the elec- 
trophysiology lab in Metcalfe, on 
which we ran experiments to test for 
more effective methods of alpha 
biofeedback. In addition, we looked 
at subjects’ reports of their feelings 
and experiences during the alpha train- 
ing in an effort to systematize the 
correlation of brain activity and sub- 
jective experiences. 

I came to no final conclusions about 
the nature of “mind” and “brain” 
interaction; yet, after six weeks in 
Dr. Kamiya’s lab discussing with him 
the “nitty gritty” of this science of 
consciousness as well as its more spec- 
ulative aspects and after a full aca- 
demic year’s research, I am more 
optimistic than ever about future 
scientific efforts to understand the 
nature of our feelings, perceptions, 
hopes and desires. Perhaps no final 
solution to the mind/brain problem, 
at least in its present formulation, 
will ever be found, but the current 
trends in neuropsychological research 
point in the right direction: towards 
a greater understanding of human 
brain function, its relation to behav- 
ior, and ultimately a greater com- 
prehension and appreciation of 
ourselves as conscious beings. 
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HOW SEVERE THE CRUNCHES? 
continued from page 20 


will act to provide that fiscal stimu- 
lus is not yet clear. So the Federal 
Reserve has a particularly difficult 
assignment this year. It must cope 
with both inflation and_ recession 
simultaneously. It must adapt itself 
to the course of fiscal policy. And it 
must be sensitive to the ups and 
downs of the economy. 

Under these circumstances, the 
further easing of policy can be ex- 
pected to follow a saw-tooth path 
downward. At the moment, haunted 
by the spectre of inflation, the Fed 
is pulling on the reins a bit, and 
interest rates have been on an uptick. 

But soon, I would expect the money- 
managers to recognize that there is 
(1) very little they can do to thwart 
the upward force of food, fuel and 
other commodity price pressures — 
let alone, of wage-push pressures— 
and (2) quite a lot they can do to 
restore consumer demand, hold 
unemployment in check, and turn 
the economy back toward healthy 
expansion. So I would expect the 
basic movement of — short-term 
rates to continue downward — a 
prime rate of 7% within the next 
month or so seems likely — until 
the expected upturn in the second half 
of the year is firmly established. 

The forces operating on long- 
term rates — not just the strong 
corporate capital spending demands 
and the rising needs of the federal 
government, but the force of in- 
flationary expectations — all 
are strong enough to make _ the 
prospect for any significant drop 
in these rates remote. Indeed, by 
the end of the year, the most likely 
movement is upward. 

We entered 1974 on an economic 
downbeat. With reasonably accom- 
modative fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies, and with the expected tapering 
of the pace of inflation, we will 
enter 1975 on an economic upbeat. 


POPULATION 
continued from page 14 


democratic ideals when they are 
put into practice. And all this at a 
time when it will be harder to satisfy 
the very legitimate aspirations of 
the various parties. Harder, because 
we had a lot of babies in a very 
short time — and then didn’t. 


Post Script 
I DON'T LIKE gloom and doom predic- 
tions any more than I like or trust 
utopian visions. What I have offered 
is a worrying glimpse of what could 
happen. I think much depends upon 
the willingness of the people of this 
country and their leadership to take 
positive action to expand individual 
occupational opportunity. We must 
focus specifically upon particular 
groups and their problems and not 
wash them out in undifferentiated 
population statistics. The 1952-64 
age group is in itself a special prob- 
lem group and we must be prepared 
to deal with its members’ occupa- 
tional needs as a special problem. 

Perhaps the first step to take 
in dealing with it is to see that with 
the problem there are special op- 
portunities as well. Since this age 
group is larger than usual, it provides 
us with a larger number of gifted 
and talented people than usual. The 
members of the group at all levels 
of talent will have had greater educa- 
tional development of their capabili- 
ties than ever before. Thus we will 
have a larger than usual group with 
educated talents of all sorts. There 
is yet time to influence the direction 
and content of that education toward 
desirable and useful personally and 
socially satisfying ends. It is just 
because we do not have enough of 
the usual sorts of things for them 
to do, slots for them to fit into, 
that we might begin to think of the 
useful things that they might do, 
the services that might be provided if 
only we could free and educate the 
talented manpower. The very surplus 
of potential labor that they represent 
is at once a time bomb of potential 
social frustration and a great liquid 
social asset. 

We are as a nation on the brink 
of anew crucible. We shall come out 
of that crucible a different nation. 
[ am anxious as I wonder what will 
become of us — or what we shall 
become. Still, I am determinedly 
hopeful, or perhaps, optimistically 
philosophical about the whole thing. 
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hat ever gave you the idea any- 

body would be interested in 

what you write?” My hus- 
band’s mother asked the question, 
and if the book hadn’t already sold, 
she could have finished me _ off 
right then. But not knowing what 
Mama had said, Carl’s sister re- 
marked, “What courage that took!” 
I nearly wept for her sensitivity. 
Thank God for people like that! 
I started to write as a young mother 
and am surprised to be in print 
finally, a young’ grandmother, 
everything swept a bit forward in 
time, inexplicably, and a few lines 
deepened too. Perhaps this is mere 
“commitment,” but it also has some- 
thing to do with magic spells that 
can be learned by an old witch and 
kept in a crazy medicine bag for use 
as incantations to beat the devils of 
modern life. 

“Devils” and “demons” are old 
words for what we now term “ill- 
ness.” A woman writer gets ac- 
quainted with all of the smirking de- 
mons that gather around anyone's 
typewriter to cluck, “So you think 
you’ve got something to say? So 
you believe it’s worth writing? So 
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by Edith Lyman Kuether, '37 


you think you know the language? 
You actually believe you can get 
that feeling onto paper?” Such 
devils become old friends and can be 
banished by a loud sneer, the hearty 
sound of a clean page rolled into 
the typewriter, and the presence of 
a big wastebasket. 

I am now an experienced exorcist; 
also a long-term wife, mother, ex- 
PTA member, ex-Community Fund 
volunteer, ex-Sunday School teacher 
and ex-den mother who has the magic 
of spying out the hordes of demons 
masquerading as neighbors, friends 
and family and their powerful incan- 
tations which are familiar cliches to 
any woman who breaks customary 
patterns. “Who the hell does she 
think she is?” is one. Others are 
“Isn’t it enough that you already have 
a profession you were trained to 
do?”. “Aren’t you too busy already?” 
and “What do you know about writ- 
ing?” The young woman also hears. 
“Better marry; youll make some 
good man a dandy wife, Baby.” 


IF YOU LISTEN it’s enough to make you 
sick. To exorcise them you need your 
own special anti-magic, your own 
incantations, your healing balms and 
potions. I aim to share some of mine 
with you. But first I must answer 
“Why do you do it, dear?” 

Well, for one thing I’m a stubborn 
old fool who was born female and 
educated and have survived a long 
time and lived in a lot of different 
places and seen a lot of different 
people. A theory hatched out in my 
warm nest-brain that life turned sour 
for a lot of women because they 


stopped trying to do new things. 
They were actually afraid to do 
something they'd never done, and 
instead settled down into the slots 
they were early put into. Like 
“housewife,” for instance. Happy 
at first, busy getting acquainted with 
darling husbands, then getting all that 
stuff they needed to run a_ house, 
and then those little babies. The tide 
washed inexplicably, the fledglings 
flew the coop, and suddenly the 
lights went out! They say, “I’m too 
old.” Nonsense and other strong 
words! Men don’t say that! But 
women do, rather than admit they 
might fail, or be ridiculed if they 
aren't experts right away, and they 
turn into old biddies and begin to 
peck at the nearest live thing 
around — usually a husband. A 
very destructive thing to do; one of 
the worst. 

I had known a lot of little kids — 
my own at first, then students. None 
of them knew much, yet they went 
bouncing right along like little corks, 
learning most of the time and not 
worrying too much about how well 
they did it. Later they learn to fear 
and develop guilt, and they learn it 
from women teachers usually. Now, 
I'm too old to be a Women’s Libber 
— these things were observed back 
when nobody had heard of Germaine 
Greer. I wondered if the kids’ 
gracefulness was their willingness 
to be taught, their curiosity, their 
steam power. I wanted to get the 
best of both worlds together: the 
adults’ knowledgeableness and a 
kid’s willingness to try. My first 
career as a musician took me out 
of the home too much when my 
children were small. Later, the 
onslaught of my own deafness made 
it too difficult to pursue. 

I studied men. Were they better 
challenged by their work? It compels 
them to face untried things quite often. 
Was this why they didn’t develop 
resentment in middle life, but some- 
times showed a similar phenomenon 
later, called “Retirement Syndrome”? 
What alchemy changes human curi- 
osity into chronic anger? Does this 
have to occur? Don’t too many 
people accept their accustomed 
slots out of fear of ridicule, then 
turn self-hate into chronic resent- 
ment? 


I po BELIEVE that many established 


customs are now. unreliable for 
women, in particular: the times 
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have changed. We women no longer 
produce with our own hands and 
energy and thought our fabrics, our 
clothing, sausages and hams, eggs and 
canned foods. Thank goodness, 
thank “progress” for it! Were 
free of all that jazz, have better 
education than ever, our minds as 
well prepared for demanding thought 
as men’s. So what do we have, now 
that we don’t need to weave, sew, 
smoke, pickle and preserve? Why, 
we have great gadgets to clean 
with! 

Everybody knows that cleaning is 
lackey work, that morons can do it 
well, and are often quite happy doing 
it. College-trained women get angry 
and anger takes the place of feeling 
useful and needed. 

Women live longer than men and 
start early to become the old peck- 
ing biddies. We should be filled with 
joy, zest for life, the chance to de- 
velop in this wide-open, opportunity- 
filled environment! Couldn't we 
learn to peck at ourselves, to fill 
our nests with a dozen new kinds of 
eggs? 

Women’s Lib has underlined some- 
thing good: it has put heart into lots 
of us by saying, “Look, Baby, you're 
not alone.” It’s unfortunate that it, 
too, has fallen into the trap of anger, 
and has made enemies. It also re- 
placed the myth that home is where 
the heart is with the truth that home 
is a place that takes a good deal of 
care still, thus identifying a common 
trap. Its not men and it’s not 
housework that traps women, however 
— its the way we decide to use 
our surplus energy and time, just as 
it was for grandma. Except that 
grandma didn’t have as many choices 
as we have. If she hadn’t canned 
and pickled and fed the chickens, 
everyone would have gone hungrier; 
and for that matter, there are a lot 
of hungry people around now, though 
not empty in their stomachs. Wom- 
en's brains and capacities are be- 
yond our present-day household tasks, 
although never too good for the care 
of children. Our problem is really 
one of balance — how not to overdo 
zeal, where to put energy now that 
weve grown from what our kids 
have taught us, and husbands and 
their homes are still important. 


WE HAVE TO work up a list of assets 
and abilities, then balance it with one 
of time, space and limitations. For 
a while kids come under this head- 


ing, but it’s an ambiguous term for 
them; they become assets when you 
learn from them. Still, they do keep 
you home, and places for them to 
come to are important. You've got 
to find time to develop part of 
yourself, to work with your good 
mind. 

The first demon a woman must 
guard against is the notion that “To- 
day I must clean the kitchen.” There's 
only one answer to that: Why? If 
you say “Because a week ago it was 
washed; it’s time now,” Baby, youre 
too far gone for any help I can give; 
youre already irrational and don't 
know it. But if you say, “If I don’t 
wash it I won’t be able to pick up my 
feet, it’s so sticky” — or “I like to 
see the pretty colors in the linoleum 
and I can’t stand that dull grey,” 
there’s hope. This is an easy devil 
to banish; it dies when you apply 
logic, vanishes in laughter at oneself. 
Use “Why?” often. 

But other demons are broody and 
require a bit of dealing with. Hyp- 
nosis is a good, recognized therapy. 
So, some incantations for loud voices 
at least three times daily: 

1.) “That’s an outmoded idea de- 
rived from times when mankind lived 
on the farm. I do not live on a farm. 
These are new times. New ways are 
indicated.” 

2.) “I have a mind; it is educated. 
I have learned to think; I will not 
waste it.” 

3.) “I promise to do that job when 
it needs doing; right now I have a 
good idea that must be put on paper.” 

4.) “I've done my share of Com- 
munity Fund. (Supply the cause that 
fits.) Now I must write.” 

5.) “Will my husband be any hap- 
pier if I do this particular job?” 

Repeat as often as needed, yelling 
if necessary, preferably when alone. 
These are healing, strengthening 
incantations. Inspect the lesion and 
apply directly to wound; do not be 
afraid of over-application — there 
is no such thing. Make a habit of 
being honest with yourself and use 
onevery opportunity. You don’t need 
a license to practice this kind of 
medicine — you're the doctor; even 
witch doctors have their place in your 
life. 

The most important prescription is 
to go back to college. Adult educa- 
tion courses aren’t new, but will seem 
so to you, coming as joyous shock 
therapy after years of lackey work, 
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the stimulation better than two games 
of tennis and a Niagara massage, 
better than a long afternoon’s nap. 
You've written along for years and 
have found out what you don’t know; 
you soak up knowledge, so excited 
to learn again that you can’t sleep. 
You'll love this kind of insomnia, 
learn faster than ever, feel heartened 
to be with people who also are trying 
to learn. You gain from finding 
out where theyre having trouble, 
especially gain when their problems 
are things youve already solved. 
You begin to trust your own mind 
again. You don't feel odd any longer, 
not alone, made to feel that you're 
some kind of nut who bangs away on 
that old typewriter. The other 
adults in the class are quite normal, 
and some are men, even; all have 
noses and two eyes, four fingers 
and a thumb on each hand, and are 
even able to walk about and talk. 
They talk about their problems, they 
talk about their demons — excellent 
group therapy, modern stuff, so you 
can trust it. 

If you're as lucky as I was youll 
find a great teacher. You love him 
like your trusted doctor, and he’s the 
biggest bonus of all. He not only 
takes you seriously but actually helps 
you to think and to focus those 
thoughts on your writing. Thank 
God for people like that! When you 
publish your book, you'll dedicate 
it to him. 


SOME LITTLE PINK pills: start reading 
early-on about other women who try 
to achieve in any field. If I hadn't 
read “The Many Lives of Modern 
Women” 20 years ago I would have 
missed one of the most heartening 
thoughts to etch itself in my memory: 
if a woman shuts herself up in her 
attic to write her neighbors consider 
her crazy; when she sells her book 
they brag about living near her. This 
is a good devil banisher. Say it 
when alone; when with other people, 
nonwriters, pretend to be “normal.” 
Anne Lindbergh’s “Gift from the Sea” 
is also good. Books like this lift 
your spirit, and you need that, Baby! 

Read what’s being published these 
days, any old thing. But plan to skim. 
If they bore you, if you feel the writer 
doesn’t seem to know as much as he 
or she ought, it’s good proof that you 
can make it as a writer. You've got 
to feel this way or you're dead. 

One thing you can be sure of: 
your body will age. Arthritis is not 
so bad, not the worst if you're lucky. 
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You can’t stop getting older but 
you can do something about your mind 
and spirit. Creative writing is re- 
juvenating, “rejuvenate” is defined 
as: “to renew the youth of, to cause 
to feel young, full of vigor again.” 
So even if you never publish, some- 
thing good is happening to you. 

Expect relapses. When you can’t 
beat the housewife-syndrome sick- 
ness, join it for a while. Keep the 
windows shining, bake, clean the 
whole house, play bridge, watch 
television. If the girls’ chatter 
and bridge prizes pall, turn your 
back and forget it. If they please 
you and your shiny windows enchant, 
your cakes are out of this world, 
you deserve them. But if after a 
couple of months you feel terrible, 
sick of life, ready to drown your- 
self, then Baby, you've got some- 
thing else to do. Back to the type- 
writer and more potions. 

You can move to a new city where 
nobody knows you, drastic but ef- 
fective. 

Your worst devils make you feel 
youve copped out on family, com- 
munity, all that. Write secretly, and 
expect to feel as if you have a secret 
vice, like maybe being an opium eater, 
slinking off to your typewriter while 
all the world watches “As The World 
Turns.” If people phone and ask 
what you re doing, lie: youre cleaning 
out closets, or under the sink with 
a stopped-up drain. The messier the 
job, the better to impress them. 
Strange, isn’t it, how we honor the 
mess-cleaner-upper? If we still used 
horses we women would become 
blacksmiths, we're so good at taking 
on all the odd jobs nobody else wants 
to do. 


IF your BEsT friend asks, tell her. 
If she’s really a friend she'll beam, 
and may read your typescript. Her 
interest Can spur you on, her ques- 
tions can help you to learn where you 
can write more clearly. Dedicate 
your book to her. Thank God for 
people like that! But if she isn't 
helpful, if she destroys, know she’s 
a demon in disguise and prepare the 
following poultice: use a large amount 
of salt and wrap well in these linens 
— she doesn’t understand what 
youre trying to do, and she doesn't 
know what you know. Meet her for 
lunch once a month, find other friends 
from the class who do understand 
what you're trying to do. Use an 


call. Use 
Keep writ- 


occasional telephone 
prescription judiciously. 
ing and don’t talk it all out. 

Don't neglect to keep the ham- 
burgers frying, only a fraction of 
your mind is needed for that. It’s 
important to do your “real” job, 
equally important not to let food and 
family take you over. The _ best 
solution to food is a dependable oven 
with a starter-timer, and tell your- 
self that roasted foods are best for 
digestion. Excision of guilt feelings 
is zest-producing, so decide which 
charity you love the best and give it 
time during its drive — the ritual 
dances must be done, too. 

The outer world taken care of, 
dinner in the oven, you've still got 
a bad conscience? Recognize this 
Puritan term for “demons” and ap- 
ply this potion: you've already put 
in ten (or 20, or what) years of hard 
labor; even prisoners are someday 


set free. You haven’t sneaked out, 
have done your work. If you need 
stronger magic to straighten out 


your head, say: “Even a mule gets 
a chance to rest.” This is straight 
medicine-man stuff: pairing a woman 
with a mule clears your head and 
makes you mad, so that you write 
awfully well. 

If you need more help, your 
husband getting fretful, pretend you re 
the man with a salary and an office 
and a secretary — it gives you 
perspective and takes you off your 
“set point,” is palliative and often 
healing. Use things that take guilt 
and boredom away. Tell yourself 
that self-destruction is worse, that 
you seek a fuller life. Then type, 
Baby, type! 

A good hypodermic: say to your 
demons, “Well, some women 
drink!” Nowroll in that paper! 

You've sorted out your head, your 
neighbors are out of the way, but 
youre still in danger of catching 
the virus again, a husband a carrier. 
He’s dangerous because you care 
about him, and the best husband can 
look at a wife as if he’s sure she’s 
ripe for the nut hatch. If this oc- 
curs, again take his place and say, 
“As her husband I wouldn't deny 
anything good, something that gives 
her real pleasure.” The © seer 
in you perceives that he is a victim 
of custom again, that he doesn’t 
understand at all what you're doing 
and why, that he feels afraid. Now 
apply gentle reason: help him to see 
what you see. Slower but not so 

continued on page 29 
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Faculty Rejects Union 

By nine votes, the teaching members 
of the General Faculty decided at an 
NLRB election May 9 not to recog- 
nize the Oberlin College Teachers 
Association (OCTA) as_ bargaining 
agent. 

The vote was 117 to 108. Of 282 
eligible, 32 were off campus on 
research status and sabbaticals and 
25 on campus did not cast ballots. 
Those eligible included members of 
faculty councils following a March 
29 NLRB regional ruling which was 
appealed by the administration. The 
NLRB’s Washington office rejected 
the appeal. 

Acting President Ellsworth C. 
Carlson, 39, welcomed the “extended 
opportunity to deal with the College’s 
problems without a union.” Trustees 
were reluctant to get involved in 
issues which might be construed as 
unfair labor practices prior to the 
NLRB vote. “Now that the election 
is over, I think we will have trustees 
involved in a discussion with the 
faculty and the administrators,” 
Carlson said. “I have great respect 
for the people involved in the unioni- 
zation movement and in general for 
those who voted for the union. I 
hope future events will convince 
them a union was not necessary.” 

In a letter to the General Faculty, 
Carlson expressed his admiration for 
“the way that the faculty handled the 
election.” He said, “no bridges 
were burned behind us.” He told 
trustees the election was “more a 
reprieve than a victory.” 
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A Senate Again 
After a year in which Oberlin had 
no Student Senate, students elected 
12 senators this spring and will 
choose three more from the ranks 
of freshmen and/or transfer students 
in the fall. The 15 will also be 
members of the General Faculty as 
the result of a motion introduced by 
the Student Life Committee and 
passed by the faculty April 19. 
Senate’s first order of business 
was to issue a call for community 
governance. A letter to “the Oberlin 
College Community” and signed by 
nine senators asked for a reopening 
of communications between students, 
faculty, administration and trustees. 
It said that faculty and students need 
to be involved in “final decisions” 
because they are most affected by 
these decisions but have the least 
voice in them because faculty coun- 
cils “attempt to run the campus 
and the Board of Trustees takes 
unilateral actions.” 


Severance Pay 

When the College announced in Jan- 
uary that Jack Scott was resigning 
as chairman of physical education 
and director of athletics it touched 
off a semester-long controversy 
in the Oberlin Review and “real 
world” newspapers that resulted in 
some interesting details about Presi- 
dent Carr’s departure in 1970. 

Publications which used a College 
press release (the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine was one) stated in Janu- 
ary that Scott was “resigning.” The 
release had quotes from President 
Fuller, who also was_ resigning, 
which were complimentary to Scott. 
Scott, in the meantime, issued a 
release of his own that gave the 
impression he was the first in a 
long line of people who were leaving 
because Fuller was leaving. 

Obviously, Scott lost favor with 
“someone” (presumably the College 
Faculty Council and the trustees) 
and “someone” agreed, because 
his appointment still had 2 1/2 years 
to run, to pay his remaining salary 
of approximately $42,000. It happens 
every year with Big League _base- 
ball managers. 

Charles S. Heinbockel, ’75, editor 
of the Review, and Myron Mykyta, 
76, who will become the Review's 
editor in the fall, pressed the ad- 
ministration and printed articles by 
Scott until it became obvious that 
“someone” had decided it was cheaper 
to pay off Scott’s appointment 


(which he called a “contract”) than 
to fire him through the courts and/ 
or the AAUP. 

Meantime, the Review observed 
its 100th Anniversary with a special 
issue made possible by the Stephen 
Holly Bronz (62) Memorial Fund. 
A headline noted that President 
Carr had received a “payoff” of 
$100,000 in consultant fees and re- 
tirement premiums since his de- 
parture in 1970. 

The fact that President Fuller, 
in 1971, had opened the College’s 
budget for all to see helped the 
Review in this investigative  re- 
porting. The Review, however, 
overlooked the fact that it was 
announced in 1969 when President 
Carr said he would “step down” 
in June 1970 that he would remain 
as a consultant to the College. The 
1974 headlines brought a statement 
from Carr regarding his _ efforts 
to assist the College from 1970 until 
he reached retirement age (this 
month) in areas of fund raising, some 
of which still need to be kept con- 
fidential. 

It is clear now, however, that 
becoming emeritus president in 1970 
was not exactly President Carr’s 
idea. Trustees had made the deci- 
sion in “executive session” and Carr 
got the news from a trustee who 
stayed in town until Monday morning. 

By coincidence, when the Review 
was digging up this information in 
an effort to encourage “openness” 
in operation of the College, the 
California Monthly was quoting 
Clark Kerr, 69h, about his “resigna- 
tion” from the Berkeley campus in 
1967. He learned in the midst of a 
trustee meeting that he was fired. He 
asked, “But can’t we finish the 
agenda first?” The answer was, 
“Yes, but then you're through.” 

One effect of the Review's ef- 
forts to achieve “openness” is that 
meetings of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Budget Priorities, the Educa- 
tional Plans and Policies Committee 
and the General Faculty Council 
now are “open” to the public (in 
the latter case, only to members of 
the General Faculty). All reserve 
the right to go into “executive ses- 
sion.” The Board of Trustees has 
been encouraging the use of con- 
ference committees and is willing 
to let some students, Alumni Board 
members and _ others attend _ its 
meetings as observers. Much of 
its business still goes on in execu- 
tive and “quasi” executive sessions. 
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Women’s Studies Conference 

Does Oberlin’s curriculum leave un- 
fulfilled the needs of its women 
students? Does a male curricular bias 
blight the potential of women stu- 
dents? If so, could a Women’s 
Studies program alleviate this prob- 
lem? 

These were the central questions 
asked by participants in Oberlin’s 
first Women’s Studies Conference, 
Friday and Saturday, Feb. 15-16. 
The conference, entitled “Women: 
Self-Images and the Curriculum,” 
included speeches by women from 
other colleges and universities and 
workshops which examined in detail 
the problems of and possibilities for 
women in the classroom. 

Zara Wilkenfeld, then associate 
dean of arts and sciences, opened 
the conference with a speech about 
women’s search for identity. She 
illustrated her remarks with personal 
examples of her experiences as a 
feminist. Patricia Shanks, 63, spoke 
about the development of a Women’s 
Studies program in the Berkeley, 
Calif., elementary schools. Florence 
Howe, professor of humanities and 
coordinator of Women’s Studies at 
SUNY-Old Westbury, discussed the 
ways in which the standard college 
curriculum may undermine a woman’s 
confidence in her intellectual abil- 
ities. The various types of goals, 
philosophies and methods which can 
be employed by Women’s Studies pro- 
grams were outlined by Catherine 
Stimpson, assistant professor of 
English at Barnard. Two under- 
graduate women from SUNY Buffalo 
told about the subject matter and 
teaching methods of the introductory 
Women’s Studies courses at their 
university. 

The problems of women in the 
classroom were workshop subjects. 
These included discussion groups on 
women as students in general, and 
specialized groups to discuss the 
problems of black and lesbian women 
students. 

“Using Folklore as Women, “Pros- 
titution North and South in 19th Cen- 
tury America,” “Feminism, the Media 
and Social Change,” and “Life Plan- 
ning Exercises” were the titles of 
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sample Women’s Studies classes 
offered. These “mini-courses 
gave conference’ participants a 


chance to experience the pedagogy 
and subject matter which could be 
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employed in a Women’s Studies 
program. 

The conference concluded with 
workshops on “Finding Out What We 
Want at Oberlin” and “Building What 
We Want at Oberlin.” The questions 
raised and discussed at the work- 
shops have been deliberated by Ober- 
lin women in the months following 
the conference. Although nine Wom- 
en's Studies courses were taught 
in 1973-74, they were not organized 
into a cohesive program but were of- 
fered on an ad hoc basis. In an effort 
to establish Women’s Studies as a 
permanent part of the curriculum, 
a group of faculty, administrative and 
student women have formed the 
Women’s Studies Planning Collective 
and have been meeting regularly to 
discuss the future of Women’s Studies. 
Given Oberlin’s financial retrench- 
ment, the creation of any new pro- 
gram is difficult, but Women’s Studies 
is a curricular addition that probably 
will get serious consideration. 


Writer in Residence 

Christa Wolf, German novelist and 
critic, spent six weeks at Oberlin this 
semester as the seventh Max Kade 
German writer-in-residence. 

She is the first of two women to 
hold the appointment and the first 
person to be appointed from East 
Germany. She also is the first nov- 
elist among several lyric poets, 
dramatists and short-story writers. 
She was accompanied by her husband, 
Gerhard, who is a critic and author. 


All-State Orchestra 

The Conservatory was host to the 
Ohio Music Education Association All- 
State Orchestra Jan. 25-27. The young 
musicians gave a public concert in 
Finney Chapel after two days of inten- 
sive rehearsals. 

The orchestra members, 100 of 
the finest high school instrumentalists 
in Ohio, were picked by the All-State 
chairman, Harold Weller, ’63, of Ash- 
land, from five regional orchestras 
which performed during the fall. 
They were conducted by Marshall 
Haddock, conductor of the Wooster 
Symphony and faculty member at 
the College of Wooster. 

Coordinators for the visit were Prof. 
Herbert Henke, 53, chairman of music 
education, and Carl W. Bewig, ‘62, 
director of admissions. The visiting 
musicians were housed by Oberlin 
residents. 


Schoenberg Anniversary 

The Conservatory has been celebrat- 
ing the 100th anniversary of Arnold 
Schoenberg’s birth with performances 
of his works and a symposium with 
five of his former students. 

In an Artist Recital March 1, Kyung- 
Wha Chung, young Korean violinist, 
performed Schoenberg’s Fantasie, 
Opus 47. 

Participants at the March 2 sym- 
posium were violinist Rudolph Kolish 
who studied composition with Schoen- 
berg from 1918 on, pianist Clara 
Steuermann who is librarian of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, pianist 
Emil Danenberg who was one of Scho- 
enberg’s last graduate students in the 
1940’s and now is dean of the Oberlin 
Conservatory, Prof. Richard Hoff- 
mann who was Schoenberg’s secretary 
and amaneuensis from 1948-51, and 
pianist Leonard Stein. Hoffmann, 
Kolish and Stein are on the board of 
editors for a complete edition of the 
works of Schoenberg being published 
by B. Schott of Mainz, W. Germany. 

Centennial concerts were presented 
March 2and April 23. 

Schoenberg was born in Vienna, 
Sept. 13, 1874, and died in 1951. 
He is best known, perhaps, as the 
creator in 1923 of the “twelve tone” 
method of composition. He came to 
America in 1933 and was professor of 
music at the University of California 
at Los Angeles until 1944. 


Carnegie Recital 

Anda Zirnitis Wiseman, 74, gave a 
piano recital at Carnegie Recital Hall, 
New York, Jan. 26. She was chosen 
by the Latvian Concert Organization 
in New York which selects three musi- 
cians each season to perform in the 
Recital Hall. 

Anda, a student of John Owings, 
performed at Carnegie Recital Hall 
in the fall of 1971 in a joint concert 
with a singer, also under Latvian aus- 
pices. Her husband, Steven, ’71, is 
a teaching assistant at the University 
of Wyoming. 


Support for FIELD 

FIELD, now in its fifth year of 
publication, has received its third 
grant from the Coordinating Council 
of Literary Magazines, an arm of the 
NEA. Associate Editor Stuart Frie- 
bert said the grant, $1,000 outright and 
$2,940 in matching funds, will help 
keep the magazine strong and ensure 
its high standards will not be com- 
promised. 
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Pre-law Seminar 

Seeing “The Paper Chase” at the 
Apollo Theater last winter was one 
way for Oberlin students to find out 
what law school is really like. The 
Campus Minister's office offered 
pre-law students an alternative to 
the Hollywood version of law school 
in January, by sponsoring a weekend 
seminar, “How It Works at Law 
School.” Law students, professors 
and practicing attorneys led the 
seminar and helped answer questions 
such as why a student would _at- 
tend law school, whether there is 
a place for “idealists” in the legal 
profession, whether it is possible 
to be both successful and honest, 
and other matters of concern to 
prospective attorneys. 

The seminar, attended by about 60 
students, included among the leaders 
Lee Fisher, 73, law student at Cleve- 
land State; William Perlik, °48, a 
practicing lawyer in Washington, 
D.C., Michael Sculnik, ‘72, law 
student at Cornell, and Phil Volland, 
"72, law student at NYU. 


Math Competition 

A team of three Oberlin math majors 
took ninth place in the 34th William 
Lowell Putnam Mathematical Compe- 
tition. They were among 2,053 stu- 
dents from 362 colleges and_ uni- 
versities in the U.S. and Canada who 
took the six-hour written examina- 
tion last December. 

The teammates, all seniors, were 
Peter F. Garst, James A. Paget and 
Craig D. Seeley. Paget received 
honorable mention for ranking among 
the top 25 individuals. 

Nine Oberlin students entered the 
competition this year. Paget and 
Seeley were also members of last 
years Oberlin team which placed 
second. The third member of that 
team, Craig Huneke, ’73, is now study- 
ing for a Ph.D. in mathematics at 
Yale University. 

Cal Tech took first place in this 
years competition, followed by 
British Columbia, Chicago, Harvard, 
and Princeton. In the second five 
with Oberlin were M.I.T., Purdue, 
Swarthmore and Waterloo. 


Mineral Collection 
The geology deparment has received 
the gift of a private collection of 
minerals from Mrs. C. A. Buell, 
mother of Lawrence Buell, Oberlin’s 
dean of admissions. 

A portion of the collection will be 
kept on permanent display at the 
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geology department, with each speci- 
men bearing the legend, “From the 
Alice H. Thomas Collection, Gift 
of Mrs. C. A. Buell.” The late 
Alice Thomas was the aunt of Mrs. 
Buell and wife of the late Dr. Her- 
sey Thomas, a mineralogist and, at 
one time, president of the Phila- 
delphia Mineralogical Society. 

The collection numbers between 
700-800 specimens. About 100 will 
be on display. The balance will be 
incorporated into the department’s 
working collection where it will be of 
considerable value for teaching pur- 
poses. 


Exhibit Honors Clarence Ward 

Allen Art Museum held an exhibition 
in memory of Prof. Clarence Ward 
(1884-1973) during February. It in- 
cluded a selection from the museum’s 
photographs of French Gothic archi- 
tecture which were made in 1932 by 
Mr. Ward and Arthur Princehorn, 
then College photographer. They 
were exhibited at the National Gal- 
lery in Washington on the occasion 
of Mr. Ward’s retirement in 1949. 


Gift to Museum 

Contemporary artist Sam Gilliam 
has given his “Softly Still (1973)” 
to the Allen Art Museum. It was 
done on polypropylene paper, which 
Gilliam has used for some of his more 
recent works because it creases 
and crumples more easily and holds 
its own shape more readily than can- 
vas. 

The paper, approximately 15 X 12 
feet, was stained, splattered, dripped 
and poured with several rich colors 
of acrylic, latex and dyes. Its sur- 
face has a variety of textures from 
Gilliam’s folding and creasing. 

Gilliam was §artist-in-residence 
at Oberlin in the spring of 1970. 


Faculty Notes 

Donald R. Reich, dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences since 1968, 
will become vice president and pro- 
vost at Brooklyn College July 1. 
The appointment was announced 
May | by Brooklyn President John 
W. Kneller, former Oberlin provost. 
Reich has been on the Oberlin faculty 
since 1961. He was one of three 
associate deans in 1967-68. 


David Boe, associate professor of 
organ and harpsichord, will become 
associate dean of the Conservatory 
July 1. He succeeds Sylvan Suskin 
who will return to full-time teaching 


as assistant professor of history 
and literature of music after a re- 
search status appointment in 1974- 
(Gh 


Thomas E. Cramer, "41, professor 
of music theory and trombone, is 
a member of the Oberlin faculty’s 
advisory committee in the search 
for a new president. His name was 
omitted from the list published in 
the Jan-Feb Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine. 


Fenner Douglass, 42, professor of 
organ and harpsichord, will leave the 
Conservatory June 30 to become 
professor of music and _ university 
organist at Duke University. He 
has been a member of the Oberlin 
faculty since 1946. “Although I 
have never been happier here at 
Oberlin,” he said, “I couldn't §re- 
sist this opportunity.” 


When Michael Haber, assistant 
professor of violoncello, gave a 
New York debut recital in Carnegie 
Hall March 1, Raymond Ericson of 
the N.Y. Times said, “He produced 
a refined, almost mellow tone and 
spun out phrases with an appealing 
delicacy.” 


Daniel Moe, professor of choral 
conducting, has received Wittenberg 
University’s Canticum Novum Award 
“for continuing renewal of the art 
of music.” He also has conducted 
the premier performance of _ his 
“Magnificat” for chorus and_ or- 
chestra which was commissioned 
by the Wyoming Music Education 
Association. 


J. William Grice, former football 
coach and associate professor of 
physical education, will become 
chairman of physical education and 
director of athletics at Case Western 
Reserve July 1. 


Wendell Logan, associate professor 
of African-American music, has re- 
ceived a $1,500 award from the 
National Endowment for the Arts’ 
New Composers Program. 


William Capitan, acting president 
of Saginaw Valley College, Midland, 
Mich., will become academic dean 
at W. Va. Wesleyan College July 1. 
He was assistant and associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy (1962-70) and 
department chairman (1968-70) before 
becoming dean of fine arts at 
Saginaw Valley in June 1970. 
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Forensic Thrust Changes 

Forensic Union this year had two 
major activities, intercollegiate de- 
bate and individual events, with 
the major interest in the latter pro- 
gram. 

Oberlin entered seven-person teams 
in individual events at Parkersburg, 
W.Va., Youngstown State, Ohio Uni- 
versity and California (Pa.) State. 
A two-man team, Todd Mandel, 775, 
and Alan Auerbach, 77, placed fourth 
in a tournament at Heidelberg by 
defeating Indiana (Pa.) State, Denison 
and Ferris State and losing to W. Va. 
Wesleyan. 

At Parkersburg, Oberlin placed 7th 
in competition with 30 other teams and 
at Ohio U. the Oberlinians were 5th 
in varsity sweepstakes and 4th in the 
grand sweepstakes with a total of 254 
points. In the state championships at 
Ohio U., the team was third among 22 
competing teams. 

Debbie Goldberg, 77, placed 2nd 
in a national contest for extempora- 
neous speaking on the subject of 
peace and Terry Murray, °76, was 
fifth. 

Terry was 2nd in extemporaneous 
speaking at the state tournament and 
Debbie was 4th. Soo Bong Paik, ’77, 
was second in salesmanship and 4th 
in after-dinner. Auerbach was 4th in 
original oratory, Roseann Moye, 76, 
5th in prose reading, and Laurie 
Heuermann, 777, 6th in prose reading. 

Leslie Phillips, 75, placed 6th in 
extemporaneous at the Ohio U. inter- 
state invitational and Patricia Checkel, 
74, was a semi-finalist in impromptu. 
Mathew Lobas, a 1972 graduate of 
Ohio U., is director of forensics. He 
has been working on his master’s in 
sociology and communications at 
Oberlin and is a graduate assistant 
in communications. 

This spring, Oberlin squads took 
second place in tourneys at Ohio U. 
and at Marshall, where Laurie Heuer- 
mann became the first Oberlinian 
to place in the top five in the pentha- 
lon, where a student has to compete in 
at least five events. She was a 
finalist in three. In addition, Coach 
Lobas and OU Coach Ray Beaty were 
named the outstanding coaches at the 
Marshall tournament. 


In the 1974 National Individual 
Events Tournament held in Platts- 
burg, N.Y., April 17-22, the OC 
team received the highest finish 
scores ever held in national compe- 
tition by a first-year team in 
individual events forensics. Ober- 
lin also took fifth place in the 
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nation behind Ohio University, the 


national team champion, Eastern 
Michigan, Stetson University and 
Heidelberg. 


Earlier, the Oberlinians were second 
to OU at the Eastern Michigan Huron 
Invitational Tournament. Oberlin 
scored 171 points, its highest finish 
of the year, and Laurie Heuermann 
won first place in impromptu inter- 
pretive reading. 


BANISHING DEMONS 
continued from page 25 


extreme as the surgery called “di- 
vorce.” And you do care. 

If he keeps getting one shoulder 
and eyebrow up, ask if he'd like all 
of your attention, and if he says yes, 
do it. Make sure he gets the King 
Size dose — there’s not a man living 
who can take all the perseverance 
an attentive, educated woman can 
give when she really tries, and after 
a short time he'll be glad to have you 
return to writing, your sorcery a 
success. 


YOU VE BUILT UP your powers, kept 
on writing, and have finally finished 
your book. But it’s not over: you 
have to offer it to the market. For 
this new trauma there are special 
incantations and applications. 1.) De- 
cide the best way to handle your re- 
jections, the way to get up again from 
the middle of the floor. 2.) Expect 
to feel like the little kid who didn’t 
get anything for Christmas. 3.) Plan 
to make a whopping collection of 
rejection slips, to catalog them, to 
study them. If pain persists, use 
this warming plaster: say, “This is 
no different than when I shop for a 
dress. I didn’t buy any and I looked 
at 20; it didn’t mean they were no 
good, it meant that I didn’t find the 
one I wanted.” Turn this around and 
get your heart back in your body, 
take all the comfort you can from the 
positive things written in your rejec- 
tion letter: the editor didn’t have to 
write a personal letter, he could 
have sent a printed slip; he wrote 
that he enjoyed reading your book, but 
that it didn’t have commercial pos- 
sibilities. Okay — believe him; 
maybe you hit a truthful person. 
Truth is like a surgeon’s knife; at 
first hurting, then healing starts. 
Take a hard look at your work, put 


your pride in your pocket and either 
go back to class or find a friend 
who knows writing. If he'll honor 
you by reading your book, let him 
and listen to what he says. Then do 
it; do it; do it! Thank God for 
people like that. Write, think, cri- 
ticize yourself and rewrite. Resolve 
to name your friend in your dedica- 
tion if you sell. Then do a final 
read, and say, “Okay, Baby, this isn’t 
bad. I’ve read worse and I’ve read 
better, but this isn’t bad.” Swallow 
hard and send off your 15th revision 
just as you sent off your little kid 
to first grade, praying he'll be 
all right, knowing he'll take some 
knocks, and that’s life. Now it’s up 
to the mail man. 

Put a spell on that husband and 
get him to take you to Europe where 
a study of the natives’ habits fills 
up time and mind. When you come 
home, call the editor. 

She says, “We loved it! We all 
loved it! We want to see everything 
you ve written and everything you will 
write. Were preparing a contract, 
but now we ask for first refusal until 
the paper work is done.” 

So you picked yourself up from the 
floor in the past? Those bruises 
are as nothing compared to your 
blushesnow. Your devils are reduced 
to speechlessness at last. You made 
it! You feel like a little kid. And 
then you grin. Why, that was the 
idea in the first place! 

Your old man looks as if you've 
been named Woman of the Year, your 
neighbors yell about having a block 
party, your relatives shake their heads, 
your friends cluck like chickens, as 
if they just “laid” you, their egg. 
Even the check-out girl at the grocery 
smiles while she totes up your bill. 
Fairy tales do happen. Everyone 
believes it now. And this is life, 
too, Baby — enjoy it in good health. 

You know there’s hope for the 
Women of America when your 
daughter, trained in college to be 
an artist, now in that special brand 
of servitude called marriage and 
motherhood says, “I took Joel to 
kindergarten and was driving home 
to wash the kitchen floor and_ all 


of a sudden I said, ‘Look at all 
these great fall colors! To _ hell 
with housework!’ And I got my 


sketch pad and pencils and spent 
the morning on the riverbank sketch- 
ing. ‘What am I thinking?’ I said. 
‘The day’s too great for floors!” 
Thank God for people like that! 
Enjoy it all, Baby, you old witch! 
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Sports 


by James L. Kay, '76 


oil, epee, saber — what comes 
to mind? If you think of the three 
weapons college fencers use, 


youve passed this test. You're one 
of the few who are somewhat familiar 
with this sport. 

Sword fighting had been with us 
for thousands of years even before 
Alexandre Dumas wrote “The Three 
Musketeers.” The sword has grad- 
ually become a _ sporting weapon 
finding its place in many cultures. 
Today “fencing” societies exist in 
many European and American cities, 
and in 1920, the sport was included 
in the Olympics for the first time. 
In 1932, Oberlin College introduced 
fencing as a varsity sport. There 
has been much development of fenc- 
ing and it is still changing. Perhaps 
the most surprising and refreshing 
change has been the recent emer- 
gence of women on the scene. Many 
college teams have a separate wom- 
en's team and men’s team, but very 
recently such schools as Oberlin 
have started to compete and practice 
as one team. It is the only co- 
educational sport at Oberlin. 

In order to understand various as- 
pects of fencing it is valuable to 
know a few basics about it. Foil, 
epee (dueling sword) and saber (cav- 
alry sword) all have different styles 
and their own unique demands. A 
fencing bout is scored by touches, 
with the first person to score five 
touches for males or four touches 
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for females in a four-minute period, 
or the person with the most touches 
at the end of the four-minute period 
as the declared winner. 

In foil a touch is scored when the 
point hits the chest area. It is a light- 
weight sword which demands quick 
manipulation. The whole body be- 
comes the target area in epee which 
changes the style considerably, de- 
manding more protection of the arms. 
Foil and epee are only point on 
weapons while saber is a cutting 
weapon as well as a point on weapon, 
the target being the waist up. In 
epee and foil a touch is scored 
electronically. The two weapons 
have electric currents running through 
each which are broken when a touch 
occurs. The saber is the only weap- 
on still scored by judges. 

In terms of dress code, all fencers 
must wear a mask, under jacket pro- 
tector, jacket and fencing pants. In 
addition most fencers wear a glove, 
special fencing shoes and fencing 
stockings. 

A school team usually consists of 
three men in each weapon and four 
women in foil which is the only wea- 
pon women compete in. In a school 
match nine men and four women 
compete, with each person fencing 
the opponents in the same weapon. 
A fencing match with another school 
consists of 27 male bouts and 16 
female bouts with a match being 
determined by the most bouts a 
school wins. 

Under the guidance of first-year 
coach Claudia Coville the Huns (they 
changed their name because the word 
Yeomen does not represent their co- 
ed team) were 4-ll. Rich Lucas, 
74, was the outstanding fencer on the 
squad. Rich, who has been co-captain 
for the last two years, fences saber 
and occasionally fills in foil when 
needed. Although he didn’t make AIl- 
American at the recent Nationals, he 
scored more points himself than Case 
Western Reserve’s whole three-man 
team. During this year’s American 
Fencers League Association Northern 
Ohio Divisionals, Rich placed second 
in both foil and saber. Scott Holladay, 
75, co-captain of next year’s team, 
had a very strong record in epee. 
Steve Swidler, 75, who competed in 
his first year of fencing competi- 
tion, also did well in epee. Eleanor 
Hayes, ‘76, in her first year of 
varsity competition, was the out- 


standing women’s fencer. She will 
be the other co-captain next year. 
Elise Porter, ’74, co-captain this 
year, had the other strong woman’s 
record. 

Besides being co-educational, the 
fencing team has other unique char- 
acteristics. It has one of the longest 
seasons of any sport with practice 
starting Nov. 1 and the competitive 
season beginning in the second week 
of January. The regular season ends 
in the second week in March, with 
the Nationals coming around the end 
of March. Itis also the only team that 
competes against high calibre schools 
(high calibre in the sense that some 
of these schools have the best fencing 
teams in the nation). This year 
Oberlin fenced Wayne State which 
placed second in the Nationals, and 
U. of Detroit, Notre Dame, and Ohio 
State, all ranked in the top 20 na- 
tionally. 

Except for two matches, Oberlin 
was forced to score the men’s and 
women’s performances _ separately 
this season. On both occasions when 
the scores were combined, the Huns 
came up with wins. The general 
reason most teams prefer the separate 
scoring is because most schools have 
their major strength lying with either 
the women’s team or men’s team. 

Coach Coville is a former fencer 
from the U. of Washington and she 
helped start the women’s squad there. 
She finds coaching Oberlin’s fencing 
team enjoyable and exciting. Her 
assistant coach, Eric Sosman, 771, 
is a former fencing star at Oberlin. 
He coached the team last year when 
the physical education department 
was unable to supply a coach. As 
Claudia put it, “Eric has done much 
for holding the team together over 
the year.” Despite Claudia’s enjoy- 
ment of coaching she hopes that 
Frank Zoltan will become the coach 
next year. He coached Oberlin’s 
team for several years and helped 
Oberlin get to their high level of 
competition. Zoltan is a master 
fencer which is one of a very rare 
breed. He is an Oberlin resident 
and, as Claudia said, “it is a shame 
to have a master fencer in Oberlin 
and not take advantage of his knowl- 


edge.” If Frank does become coach, 
Claudia would become _ assistant 
coach. 


No matter who is coach, the Huns 
look very strong in terms of experience 
for next year. The team will lose 
only its two co-captains plus the men’s 
foilsquad. Touche! 
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Letters 


Information Needed 


For research on the Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society, 1905-1920, I am seeking information 
on related activities at Oberlin. Letters, clip- 
pings, remembrances would be appreciated, 
especially with respect to the “Socialism Round 
Table,” the sociology classes of Prof. Herbert 
A. Miller (lecture notes), visits to the College 
by prominent socialists (Rose Pastor Stokes, 
John Spargo, Scot Nearing, et. al.) and the 
College administration’s response. 
PETER G. PoLiak, 65 
28 Winthrop Ave. 
Albany, N. Y. 12203 


Seeks Pen Pal 


Thanks to a couple of young Americans I met 
in Poland, I have learned a little about your 
college and the society around it by reading 
issues of your magazine. 

I'd be pleased to get a pen pal among 
your readers. I am 27, a graduate student in 
sociology with specialization in sociology of 
culture (music). My interests are philosophy, 
music (especially jazz and progressive rock), 
arts and politics. I’m open to hear new ideas 
and to meet people. 

ZBIGNIEW SEKULSKI 
Sporna 76, 20 
91-702 Lodz 


Poland 


As Oberlin Goes... 


The Finney Compact should be restored. In 
its absence the hot air of sterile governance 
debate will continue to rise high to the Ohio 
winds, and to no especially good purpose. 
With Oberlin as with automobiles, the compact 
Saves gas. 
Cart SCHAEFER, 69 
Mansfield Center, Conn. 
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In Favor of Wilkins 


Does no one wish to speak in favor of Ernest 
Hatch Wilkins? Prof. Robert Tufts, ’40, uses 
(DIVINE RIGHT, Jan-Feb 1974) a quote of Mr. 
Wilkins which the former had used out of con- 
text and to which the latter had taken exception. 

I could add that only the context of the 
times, the Zeitgeist to which the late Prof. 
James Husst Hall, °14, liked to mention, 
could properly explain and help anyone under- 
stand the matter of chapel attendance. 

Chapel was something I first was reluctant 
to attend. I also was reluctant to get up 
early in the morning and that caused me to 
be late going from Green Owl] on Woodland 
Ave. to the Embassy for breakfast. I also 
was shut out of a student recital on a Wednes- 
day night when Mr. Hardesty closed the doors 
of Warner Hall at 7:15 p.m. There was a 
reluctance, yes, to do the required, the man- 
datory, the compulsory. 

After a time, I became intrigued by the array 
of chapel offerings: talks by Prof. May on the 
Near East, Prof. Kessler’s description of his 
journey to Jean-Frederic Oberlin’s parish in 
Alsace, Prof. Jaszi’s accent which obscured 
for me the content but not the flavor of his 
remarks. It got so the monitors never missed 
me when they took attendance and it wasn’t 
because I was concerned about demerits. 

Another casual remark reflecting on Presi- 
dent Wilkins comes in the Jan-Feb letter of 
Eleanor Elliott Gans, 29, when she refers to 
an “ivory tower.” Really? 

Beethoven wrote the 1, 3, 5, 7 and 9 Sym- 
phonies which seem dominant in contrast to 
Symphonies 2, 4, 6, 8. But all are Beethoven. 
The character in the 6th is pastoral rather 
than the heroic 3rd. Who can gainsay the 
genius? 

Perhaps the contrast between Henry Chur- 
chill King and President Wilkins seems pallid 
to those who studied under King, but I only 
attended when Wilkins was president and his 
tenure, to me, was very real, very sincere, 
and eminently challenging for the times in 
which we lived. 

So please don’t detract from my enjoyment 
of good memories of President Wilkins. If 
you do, I'll speak up. Better still, I'd like 
to see someone else defend those who are 
no longer present to speak in self-defense 
though perhaps they might have chosen to re- 
main silent. 

OLIVER MARGOLIN, 39 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


Government by Committee 

The strength of the Oberlin experience, I be- 
lieve, is primarily because the faculty has 
always been strong. I am dismayed that trust- 
ees changed the bylaws to give more strength 
to the president. Oberlin’s reputation as a first 
rate institution was built under the committee 
system, in which the faculty, except for mat- 
ters of finance, constituted the operations of 
the school. 

After all, the faculty are the ones who live 
out their lives abiding by these decisions. 
That is a prime consideration for their making 
those decisions carefully. Students have always 
had a voice in the running of the College. If 
the teachers seem slow to change, I will say 
I am proud that the faculty never gave in to 
our student pressure to have automobiles. 
If students agitate for a change over a period 
of years, and the change is sound, it is made. 
Anexample might be the co-ops. 

Changes in the educational system have come 
about slowly but effectively under faculty 
control. There were, when Blair Stewart was 
dean, some rather bizarre suggestions of 
which the faculty disapproved. One of these 
was laughingly called the “hot bed plan” in 
which students would move from the College 
and spend a semester at home while other 
students took their place. Under autocratic 
power this plan might have been fostered on 
the institution. But the faculty wisely con- 
sidered and rejected it. Why should faculty 
committee decisions be a threat to either the 
president of the College or the trustees? 
After 100 years have we decided we cannot 
trust our faculty to make decisions? 

Oberlin certainly has had a succession of 
great presidents: Henry Churchill King, Ernest 
Hatch Wilkins, Bill Stevenson among them. 
Oberlin has progressed and kept to its high 
standards. Under them the rapport between 
the president, the faculty, administration and 
the students was high. They were true leaders 
and not autocrats. In the March/April 1974 
Alumni Magazine, W. E. Bigglestone points 
out the faculty chose President King 15 years 
before the trustees were finally won over. 
There is no sounder judgment than that of 
one’s peers. 

Putting autocratic power in the hands of the 
president turns the faculty into hired hands. 
To protect the interests of the autocratic con- 
trol in the hiring of Jack Scott when the de- 
partment of physical education voted 11 to 1 
against his appointment was a tragic mistake, 
as the trustees have found out: tragic and 
expensive. Through Scott’s megalomania 
Oberlin lost a fine physical education staff, and 
it will take years to rebuild that department. 

If, in the search for a new president, a 
candidate has reservations about the faculty 
governing by committee, I hope that candidate 
will not be considered. 

SUE RANDOLPH BOVERMAN, ‘02 
Portland, Oregon 
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No Compunctions 
I think you bent over backwards to be fair to 
former President Fuller in the Jan-Feb issue. 
As an alumna, I feel no such compunctions in 
expressing my feelings. 

It was very discouraging in 1972-73 to see 
Oberlin trying to turn into a carbon copy of 
a big university campus with the fluid roles 
and the informal communications channels of 
my day replaced by formal governance struc- 
tures. In reading the Review, I noticed with 
satisfaction that the students weren't buying 
it. I think they were trying to tell the ad- 
ministration something. 

This is the "70's and what students want 
out of college is the wherewithall to make a 
living (and help repay the $18-20,000 it costs 
somebody to have them there) and not to 
spend their time pretending they are citizen- 
scholars for four years in an Athenian-style 
democracy. When they get out they will be 
starting at the bottom of the ladder with prac- 
tically nobody interested in finding out how 
they would like to see things run. 

I hope the idea of trying to run Oberlin by 
encounter groups is one whose tine has come 
and gone. 

A faculty rebellion is a far more serious 
threat to a college president than the threat 
of rebellious students (a factor which never 
materialized at Oberlin anyhow). Colleges 
are made and broken by the way faculty per- 
form and that is why I cannot understand the 
action of the trustees. They seem to think 
faculty are expendable. The shoe actually is 
on the other foot. 

Anyone who has attended Oberlin knows that 
faculty fight among themselves. Nevertheless, 
I never experienced or even heard it rumored 
that faculty take their differences with each 
other out on the students. If the quality of the 
faculty is diluted because dedicated profes- 
sionals cannot function in an atmosphere of 
petty despotism, Oberlin might as well resign 
itself to being a second-class institution. 

VERA KOCHMANN STROUD, 91 
New Berlin, Wis. 


Let's Be Honest 

Having spent two days in meetings with stu- 
dents, faculty, townspeople and other members 
of the Alumni Board on a visit to Oberlin this 
spring, I noticed that the mood of the campus 
was one of being starved for honesty. 

The basic motives of everyone in the various 
“camps” seemed to be very positive, but 
there was a feeling that the right hand didn’t 
know what the left hand was doing and it was 
brewing lots of the kind of insecurity that 
comes out in ugly, unsettling ways. 

_ It was sad to see members of the faculty 
feeling the need to unionize. To me, that 
was an admission of failure within the Oberlin 
community to make humane concern and co- 
operative effort a working reality. It was a 
losing-of-the-faith in positive human nature 
which I feel until now has been perhaps the 
strongest element in Oberlin’s experience. So 
maybe “everyone does it these days.” I 
expect more of Oberlin than to fall for that 
syndrome. Oberlin has always tried to find 
a better way. Granted, it has fallen short in 
some ways and been negatively conservative, 
but it has been GREAT in its honest and per- 
sistent effort to nurture an atmosphere in 
which people of diverse thought could grow 
honestly together, 

_ The question that ought to be cleared up be- 
fore anything else is an honest disclosure of 
what has indeed been going on with reference 
to President Carr’s departure in 1970 and the 
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arrivals and departures of President Fuller 
and Jack Scott. Focused there is the crux of 
what has to be handled relative to finding a 
new president, setting goals for the College, 
settling mechanics of governance, ettective 
functioning of faculty and administration, ef- 
fective and worthwhile growth of students 
(including the “average,” the “minorities” 
and the special interest groups). 

Who will take the responsibility of speaking 
to problems of accountability and anonymity? 
Does Oberlin dare to be subtly influenced by 
the current national disease that “it's out of 
my hands,” “I’m not responsible,” “I> was 
only following orders”? What is Oberlin say- 
ing to minorities, to faculty, to students? 
Does Oberlin really want to say, “Here, you've 
screamed so loud and we're scared and put 
off by you, so we'll give you what you ‘want’ 
and you do as you please with it — just don’t 
give us any trouble”? 

Maybe it is not so necessary to define a 
“new” goal, but it is necessary to be honest 
in evolving values, direction and_ practical 
pertinence relative to Oberlin’s long-existing 
goals (Which are what? Freedom to learn and 
to be humane in using knowledge with more 
than hindsight?). Perhaps students and others 
are not asking so much for a set, specific 
“goal” as for a certain good will in search- 
ing. Students don’t want their lives wasted, 
and I don’t blame them. 

EILEEN T ATE CLINE, 06 
Boulder, Colo. 


Tribute to Kozak 

I learned with regret, from the March-April 
1974 issue, of the death of Prof. Jan B. Kozak. 
He was my first teacher of philosophy and 
one of the finest teachers I studied with at 
Oberlin. I remember him as a inan of deep 
learning and impressive intellectual authority, 
but also as an especially kind and gentle man 
whose formal manner (he always began the 
hour by bowing to the class and saying, “Ladies 
and Gentlemen”) could not successfully con- 
fine a spirit of great warmth and generosity. 

I recall with delight conversations I had with 
him, but one in particular in which he gave me 
a bit of advice I have tried to live by ever 
since. I met him on Tappan Square on a 
sunny spring day in 1943 and we walked along 
together. I told him, with obvious excitement, 
that I had just finished reading Tolstoy’s 
“War and Peace” for the first time. His 
eyes sparkled and he turned to me and said 
(using one of those Americanisms which he 
enjoyed but with which he was never quite 
comfortable), “Good! Stick to the heavy- 
weights!” And for the next half hour we 
talked about Tolstoy’s view of history. 

I took Prot. Kozak’s year’s course in the 
history of philosophy in 1942-43, my first 
encounter with the subject. I have been teach- 
ing philosophy since 1950, and always a year’s 
course in the history of philosophy; a course 
in which I try to convey to my students some 
of the intellectual excitement and love of 
philosophy that I learned from Jan B. Kozak. 

WituraM E.. KENnick, 45 
Professor of Philosophy 
Amherst College 
Ainherst, Mass. 


Truly Great Man 

The account of Prof. Jan B. Kozak’s death 
carried in a recent issue of the New York 
Times both shocked and saddened me. I had 
understood that he had died some years ago. 

When the Kozaks were in Oberlin it was my 
privilege to make my home with them during 
my junior and senior years in the Conservatory. 
It is not often that one encounters a_ truly 
great man but in my opinion Jan Kozak was 
suchaman. The nobility, the unbounded kind- 
ness and love which emanated froin that house- 
hold has left with me a never-to-be-forgotten 
impression. 

The notice about Mr. Kozak in the March- 
April °74 “Losses in the Oberlin Family” 
quotes certain views of the New York Daily 
Mirror as well as other remarks insinuating 
he had become “soft on communism” and 
these saddened me even further since I con- 
sider them to be gross misinterpretations of 
all he believed. 

It would give me great satisfaction if you 
would publish a few quotes froin one of his 
last letters to me, written December 1942: 

“With the U.S. in the war, I wonder if you 
will not be drafted into the army. I feel sure 
the authorities will show every consideration 
for those necessary in the teaching profes- 
sion. But if you must go, submit to it in 
patriotic spirit. It must be. It is either they 
or ourselves, all of us in the free world .. . 
America is absolutely unbeatable and the final 
triumph is certain. Let us hope we shall 
be able to build up a lasting, i.e. just peace. 
Just, however, does not mean that the aggres- 
sive mentality and the military cliques and 
nations which followed them can be allowed to 
persist in their efforts. The word just can 
only mean economically just, in decency and 
with the sanctity of treaties ... This must 
include Russia, not because I admire commu- 
nism — I do not — but because she must 
not be kicked out again. 

“We are alone in the house this year and 
I have established my study upstairs since I 


have taken to writing . . . The students still 
come on Wednesdays and seem to like it. 
We hope that they — and you — will occa- 


sionally drop a word that we were decent and 
friendly people. It is all we want. The Czechs 
have been exposed to slander for centuries 
and some of it sticks in odd corners even now. 

“. . . You young people are going towards 
the sun. It will be a brighter world after this 
dirty business. My fond hope, and about the 
only thing for which I am living, is that I 
may use my knowledge and experience in the 
reconstruction.” 

I feel certain there are numerous former 
students of Dr. Kozak who will recognize in 
the above words the man they loved and es- 
teemed. They will recall with nostalgia those 
Wednesday afternoons when they gathered in 
his living room and will applaud Bill Bradley’s 
(41) testimonial (pp. 33 of the same issue 
of the Alumni Magazine mentioned earlier). 
Men like Jan Kozak did indeed transform our 
lives! 

Lours H. Huser, ‘41 
Maplewood, N.J. 07040 
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GST Homecoming? 

When Rev. Ronald K. Marmaduke, 
‘D8t, became senior minister of the 
First Congregational Church in 
Elyria in February and Kenneth 
Saunders, *66t, became minister of 
the Penfield, Ohio, United Church 
of Christ later this spring, it brought 
to nine the number of former stu- 
dents of the Oberlin Graduate 
School of Theology who now are 
pastors in Oberlin and vicinity. 

Rev. Fred Steen, 55t, has been at 
Mt. Zion Baptist Church in Ober- 
lin since 1954. Within the past 
year, John D. Elder, 753, has _be- 
come minister at the First Church 
in Oberlin; Donald Yaussy, who 
studied at the GST 1961-63, has 
become minister at First United 
Methodist in Oberlin, and Naida 
Sutch, ’53t, has become minister 
at Brownhelm Congregational 
Church. 

Rev. Ernest L. Stone Jr., 63t, 
is at the First Congregational 
Church in Lorain, Louis E. Bertoni, 
55t, is at the Vermilion United 
Church of Christ and W. Dale 
Clark, ’51t, is at Huntington United 
Church of Christ. 

The Rev. Mr. Marmaduke had 
been pastor at the Bath (Ohio) United 
Church of Christ for eight years. 
At his installation service April 
28, Rev. John T. Schwarz Jr., ‘34t, 
minister of the Greenmont-Oak Park 
Community Church in Kettering, 
Ohio, gave the charge to the min- 
ister. 
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Club Activities 
Club programs, taking advantage of 
the diverse interests of alumni, have 
ranged this spring from an informal 
lecture on architecture to a day-long 
seminar on pre-retirement planning. 
“Wrighting A Wrong,” an informal 
lecture, with slides, by Ellen Johnson, 
33, professor of art, was presented 
to the Oberlin Alumni Club of Metro- 
politan Boston March 28. Prof. John- 
son lives in a house in Oberlin de- 
signed by Frank Lloyd Wright. Be- 
cause its prior owner had chosen to 
“improve” the house, she and some 
Oberlin students spent a fascinating 
and educational time restoring it to 
its original specifications. Her 
illustrated lecture describing the 
restoration was first prepared for 
presentation to the Association of 
Contemporary Collectors of the Los 
Angeles County Museum and was 
repeated at the University of Lon- 
don. 


On April 3, College Trustee and 
U.S. Rep. Charles A. Mosher, ’28, 
who has represented Ohio’s 13th Con- 
gressional District since 1960, spoke 
informally to the Washington Oberlin 
Alumni Club on “Today’s Scene (or 
Scenaria?) on Capitol Hill.” During 
the meeting, alumni had an oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas and concerns 
with Mosher. 


A one-day seminar on “Creative 
Work in the Liberal Arts College” was 
sponsored by the Oberlin Club of 
Westchester/Southern Connecticut 
April 27. The concepts and methods 
of the College’s Inter-Arts program 


were explored through two group 
performances — “Format #1” by 
the Oberlin Dance Company and 
“Crooked Eclipses” (an exercise on 
Shakespearean sonnets) by the 
Intermediate Performance Labora- 
tory. Randy Coleman, director of 
Inter-Arts, and Brenda Way, assis- 
tant professor of modern dance, 
were available for the open discus- 
sion moderated by Sumner Hay- 
ward, 7°38, director of the “Arts in 
the City” program of SUNY/Empire 
State College. Resource persons in- 
cluded Elinor Basescu, 48, teacher 
of acting; Charles Blackwell, 50, film- 
maker; John Kander, 51, composer 
(“Cabaret”); Joseph Kotler, father of 
Cameron Kotler, 74, TV producer; 
Albert Marre, 44, producer (“Man of 
La Mancha”); Catherine Van Buren, 
35, oratorio soprano. 


Chicago Oberlinians gathered May 1 
to explore current trends and tech- 
niques in psychiatry, and the tensions 
of modern life. A panel discussion, 
sim OK...) YouresOKe. but 
They're Crazy,” was led by James 
Crawford, 50, practicing psychiatrist; 
Constance Obenhaus Goldberg, ’61, 
psychiatric social worker; Edward 
Rund, ’65, psychiatric social worker, 
and Harvey Strauss, ’60, practicing 
psychiatrist. 


Another day-long seminar was spon- 
sored by the Oberlin Club of Western 
Massachusetts May 11. Mark Staley, 
30, and Eone Goodenough Harger, 
33, presented information and led 
discussion groups on _ “Pre-retire- 
ment Planning.” The _ philosophy 
behind the seminar is that anyone 
past 40 should be planning for re- 
tirement and not wait until age 60 
or later, because then it becomes 
a crash course. 


10,000 
Strong 


1973 


Trmotuy ALBRECHT recently gave organ recitals 
at Middlebury, Dartmouth, Harvard and at 
Trinity Church in New York City. He is 
studying at the Eastman School of Music, 
after teaching as a sabbatical replacement 
at Middlebury for several months. 

As of Feb. 4, Leste J. BERMAN is a clinical 
casework assistant I in the Community Services 
Dept. of Western Missouri Mental Health Center 
in Kansas City, Mo. Her address is R.F.D. #1, 
Box 162, Cleveland, Mo. 64734. 

JoHN Fortunato is the executive assistant to 
the director of the Lexington Park, Md., Metro- 
politan Commission. He is also choir director- 
organist at the La Plata, Md., Christ Church. 

MICHAEL FRAZIER is teaching vocal music 
education in the public schools in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Tom Hempuit recently became the principal 
percussionist with the San Francisco Symphony. 
Address: 5 Clifton Dr., Daly City, Calif. 94015. 

DvuKE Jounsis an editorial trainee for Jewelers’ 
Circular-Keystone, a trade magazine published 
in Radnor, Pa., by the Chilton Co. His address: 
226 West 4th Ave., Apt. 5, Conshohocken, Pa. 
19428. 

Cuarces Lirette is the fourth trumpet in the 
Buffalo Philharmonic. 

LaPEaRL LocaN Winfrey is the registrar, 
student counselor and director of student activi- 
ties at the National College of Education. Her 
husband (Carl, ’68) is a recruitment advertising 
specialist for the Chicago Tribune Co. Address: 
7952S. Drexel Ave., Chicago, II]. 60619. 

JouN Moriarty is Manhattan coordinator for 
Housing and Community Development for the 
New York City Planning Commission. 

ANNE NEUFELD is a general reporter for the 
Troy, N.Y., Times Record, assigned to the 
state desk. Address: 161 2nd St., Apt. 4, Troy, 
N.Y. 12180. 

Sure NIEDERHAUSER is studying for a master’s 
degree and certification in behavioral disabili- 
ties (special education) at the University of 
Wisconsin. Address: 825 Rawlings House, Witte 
Hall, U. of Wis., Madison, Wis. 53706. 

Epwarb Perry left in early February for a 
four-month trip — he flew to Athens and 
planned to make his way overland to India and 
back. He is traveling under the SERVAS pro- 
gram, staying with hosts who are interested in 
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increasing mutual understanding between peo- 
ples. 

ELLEN RoBerTSON transferred to Syracuse 
Univ.’s School of Social Work from Adelphi 
Univ. in January. 

Tom and Despre (PHILLIPS) THEADO have a 
nine-month-old son, Peter Saul, whom they 
adopted Feb. 14. 


1972 


BENJAMIN Bacsy was one of nine solo singers 
in the New York Pro Musica’s production of “La 
Dafne,” an early baroque opera which the group 
performed in Italy, Greece and New York last 
summer, and in New York, the East, the Midwest 
and Washington, D.C., this spring. This summer 
Ben plans to participate in the Baroque Per- 
formance Institute in Oberlin and next fall he 
hopes to study with Max van Egmond in Amster- 
dam. 

“Visions and Re-visions,” an exhibition of 
paintings and drawings by MARTA BRAITERMAN, 
was on display March 17 through April 6 at 
the Moon Unit Gallery in Henniker, N.H. 

Kitty Easton is a member of the Teacher 
Corps in Las Cruces, N.M. She received her 
M.A.T. in bilingual elementary education this 
May from New Mexico State U. 

CLAIRE F RIERSON is doing part-time graduate 
work at the Univ. of Mass. Address:57 Crescent 
St., Northampton, Mass. 01060. 

NATALIE GILBERT has moved to 320 W. 106 St., 
New York City. She is combining study for 
certification in eurythmics at the Dalcroze 
School with working as a dance accompanist at 
the New Dance Group Studio and at the Martha 
Graham School. 

ELIZABETH HARDER Christensen is living at E. 
817 Nora, Spokane, Wash. 99207, and invites 
“everyone in Oberlin to EXPO ’74,” the environ- 
mental World’s Fair being held in Spokane 
May 4- Oct. 31. 

Mapy HEME is working for the Jelliff Boys’ 
Club, where she is establishing the first girls’ 
programs in the metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
area. “Boys’ Clubs generally conjure up the 
image of he-man sports, but we have branched 
into many areas... arts and crafts, photography, 
guitar and flute lessons, tumbling, a tutorial 
service, job counseling and referral, and others.” 

PETER KLEIN has received a fellowship to the 
Univ. of Calif. San Diego, where he will begin 
work on his M.F.A. in directing next fall. He 
recently staged two liturgical dramas for the 
Schola Antiqua and they were performed at Co- 
lumbia Univ.’s St. John’s Chapel April 21. 

Jupt Minter and Kenneth Glasser, ’71, were 
married last July. They took a camping trip 
all around Nova Scotia, then returned to Wash- 
ington, D.C., where both are studying this year. 
Judi has a teaching assistantship in clinical 
psychology at Catholic U. and Ken a teaching 
assistantship in mathematical statistics at Ameri- 
can U. Address: 2714 Webster St., Mt. Rainier, 
Md. 20822. 

Dace and Judy (Stoudt) Nicnots have a son, 
Scott Clifford, born last Nov. 8. Dale is a 
senior inventory control analyst at the Nordson 
Corp. in Amherst, Ohio. Address: 2100 Tower 
Blvd., Apt. 301, Lorain, Ohio 44053. 

JIM PINKERTON will be completing his service 
with the Marine Corps this summer. While in 
the Marines his sole duty has been to serve as 
the White House harpist, playing for receptions, 
dinners and other official functions. During 
his off-duty hours he has played at a variety 
of Washington social events and for some Marine 
functions. Recently he played several harp 
duets with Suzann Young Davids, ’53, in a 
Denver concert. 


SUZANNE STOKOE Phillips is studying social 
work at the University of Washington where 
her husband, Bill, is a third-year medical 


student. . a : 
SusAN WEATHERS made a “surprising change 


in career plans last fall by enrolling in medical 
school (Columbia) rather than Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music. She made up her pre-med 
courses at Sarah Lawrence last year, and is 
“having a great time” this year. 

JANE WILK is living with friends in Southport, 
Mass., and working in publications at Environ- 
mental Research and Technology Inc., Lexing- 
ton. She is also dancing, working in Dal- 
crozeeurythmics and preparing for the Spring 
Revels in Kresge Auditorium at M.I.T. in 
late May. She hopes Oberlin folk in and 
around Boston will attend. 
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RicHarp Baker is a contract negotiator with 
the Naval Ordance Systems Command in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Jupy BELGRADE is working on her qualifying 
exams toward her Ph.D. in biopsychology at the 
Univ. of Rochester. She plans to start her dis- 
sertation work on “the effects of early experience 
on the developing visual system in cats” this 
summer. Her husband, PETER REEVES, is 
statistics program director for the Genesee 
Computer Center in Rochester. 

Davin VariAN Buacc II and Evelyn Louise Sel- 
lors were married recently. They are living 
in Durham, N.C., where David is a candidate 
for the master’s degree in hospital administra- 
tion at Duke and Evelyn is a registered nurse 
in clinical research at the Duke U. Medical 
Center. 

Donavtp Cuu is teaching remedial physical 
education at Pleasantville Cottage School. He 
married Christine Persson May 20, 1973, after 
completing the first year of work toward his 
Ph.D. in the social-psychology of sport at the 
Univ. of Mass. Address: 100 Diplomat Dr., 
7J, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 10549. 

STEWARD Davis is “presently making my living 
as a Wine steward in Santa Fe’s most elegant 
experience in dining, rubbing shoulders with 
lots of noisy Texans.” Address: 630 E. Alameda, 
Santa Fe, N.M. 87501. 

Jupy Gorpbon and Dr. Jules L. Dienstag were 
recently married. Their current address is 
1700 E. 56th St., Apt. 2803, Chicago, Ill. 60637. 
They plan to move July 1 to the Promenade, 
Apt. 1506 North, 5225 Pooks Hill Rd., Bethesda, 
Md. 20014. 

RuTH GRuBER, now with the Associated Press 
in Rome, has covered everything from the massa- 
cre at Fumacino Airport to the latest Pucci 
fashion show. Before going to Rome, she spent 
a year writing and doing research in London. 
Address: c/o Associated Press, Piazza Graziolo, 
#5, 00156 Rome, Italy. 

MariAN Haun made her New York debut Feb. 
7 in Carnegie Recital Hall. She was sponsored 
by the Concert Artists Guild, as a winner of 
their Madeleine Malraux award. Allen Hughes, 
writing in the New York Times, called Marian 
“an unusually promising pianist, . . . a model 
of poise and unassuming authority,” and said 
she “should be a pianist to watch for in the fu- 
ture.” 

For the past two years Scorr JOHNSON has 
been teaching English as a foreign language in 
the Peace Corps in Tunisia. He reports’ that 
Bitt JorDAN is teaching sports and English in 
the Saudi Arabian capital of Riyadh and that 
they are hoping to meet this spring in Djerba. 
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RayYMonD Levi received his M.A. in educa- 
tion from the Claremont Graduate School in 
February. 

Wenpy Losi is teaching Yamaha and working 
on her California teachers’ credentials, and is 
also organist at the Claremont Methodist 
Church. She was recently visited by Ann 
Cary, 72. Address: 5030 Cadley Dr., La- 
Verne, Calif. 91750. 

RICHARD PEDERSEN is attending IBM’s pro- 
gramming school in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. After 
completing his courses in early August, he 
will return to his job as programmer tech- 
nician with IBM in Burlington, Mass. He 
was promoted to this position last December. 
Address: 47 Englewood Ave, #5, Brighton, 
Mass. 02146. 


Linpa Pope is the Cleveland sales representa- 
tive for Wyeth Laboratories. 

Gost SHETELIG and Bjorn Kruse were married 
Feb. 22. Gobi is a lecturer in eartraining and 
listening at the Norwegian State Music College, 
where she is studying for a diploma degree. 
Last May she performed Gershwin’s Piano 
Concerto in F with the Bergen Harmonien Or- 
chestra, and in August will perform the same 
work with the Oslo Philharmonic. 

PrisciLLA Wricnt is living in Denmark and is 
teaching kindergarten in a little town outside 


of Odense. Address: Begebjergvej 42B, 5000 
Odense, Denmark. 
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GeorGE ADKINS is teaching science, math, 
modern problems and photography in the Pros- 
pect, Ore., high school. Address: P.O. Box 12, 
Zip 97536. 

After a year traveling in Europe and Turkey 
and working in New York, Caro. Baker is 
student teaching first grade in Seattle. Ad- 
dress: 17 West Republican St., Seattle, 
Wash. 98119. 

SAMUEL P. BrIAN is teaching sixth grade at 
the Walden School in Manhattan. His address: 
333 W. 88th St. Apt. #3, New York, N.Y. 
10023. 

WALKER CUNNINGHAM is spending this year in 
Switzerland, studying music at the University of 
Fribourg under grants from the Swiss-American 
Student Exchange and the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. During the spring he will 
give organ concerts in Hamburg and Geneva. 

DIANE Dennis is working with a handicapped 
boy in Boston. Address: 267 Clarendon, Boston, 
Mass. 02116. 

Ros FRANKLIN resigned as traveling secretary 
of the N.Y. Yankees Dec. 31 to become director 
of amateur athletics at Madison Square Garden 
Center. His primary responsibility is college 
basketball. 

Scorr GassLer is studying economics at the 
Univ. of Washington. He spent the past several 
years in New York City, where he did two years 
of alternate service, worked in the public library 
and got a library degree from Columbia. Ad- 
dress: Room 465 McMahon Hall, Univ. of 
Wash.. Seattle, Wash. 98195, phone (206) 
543-7469. 

Larry GELLMAN has resigned as reporter, 
photographer and advertising salesman for the 
Oberlin News-Tribune and he and his wife 
(Jane Mann) will spend the summer in Slinger, 
Wis. Larry is writing for the West Bend (Wis.) 
News and Jane is director of a camp for 
Milwaukee-area Girl Scouts. In the fall, the 
Gellmans will move to Columbus, Ohio, where 
Jane will study toward her Ph.D. in phys ed 
at Ohio State and Larry will study law at OSU 
on seek a reporting job. 
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Au Lake is working on his Ph.D. in clinical 
psychology at the U. of Mich., where he is teach- 
ing behavior modification to first-year social 
work students. He is also an intern with the 
Washtenaw County Community Mental Health 
Center and last semester he was a consultant 
with the Child Abuse Treatment Unit of Detroit 
Social Services. His wife, Sue, is getting her 
master’s in early childhood education from the 
U. of Mich., where she is a teaching fellow. 
Address: 3035 Wolverine Dr., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
48104. 

JANicE Mark is a school librarian in Gar- 
field Heights, Ohio. 

FRANCES Reapy is back in the U.S. after three 
years with the Peace Corps in El] Salvador. 
While there she worked in a music education 
project, teaching string methodology, conduct- 
ing a_ string orchestra, coaching chamber 
groups, giving cello lessons and starting a 
Suzuki program. She also worked in the 
pedagogy department of the project, which 
was responsible for the public school music 
program throughout the country. She is now 
“getting used to not eating beans, rice and 
tortillas every day, taking hot showers, and 
making plans for graduate school.” Address: 
3220 Bluett Dr., Ann Arbor, Mich. 48105. 

KALMAN RESNICK is a staff attorney for the 
Legal Assistance Foundation of Chicago. He 
has a Reginald Heber Smith Community Lawyer 
Fellowship and is also an active member of the 
Chicago chapter of the National Lawyers Guild. 
He graduated last May from the U. of Mich. 
law school where he was active in the Michigan 
Migrant Legal Assistance. Address: 745 W. 
Dickens, Chicago, Ill. 60614. 

BARBARA TAYLOR is a member of the per- 
manent performing troupe of Tony Montanaio’s 
Celebration Mime Theater in South Paris, 
Maine. 

Bup Wit™an received his J.D. from Cornell 
in 1973 and is now working for the law firm of 
Lawler, Felix and Hall in Los Angeles. He re- 
ceived his B.A. from Pomona in 1970. Address: 
1254 24th St., Hermosa Beach, Calif. 90254. 

Grace Wonc made her New York debut Feb. 
12in Carnegie Recital Hall as part of the Jeunes- 
ses Musicales series. Raymond Ericson, writing 
in the New York Times, said that she “estab- 
lished herself as above all an exciting musician” 
and that she was “at home in a variety of 
works and .. . able to communicate their es- 
sence completely.” Grace won second prize in 
the International Harp Competition in Jerusalem 
last September. 

PETE WoopruFF is working with some friends 
in the Dead Goat Saloon in Salt Lake City and 
he promises a free beer to any Oberlinian who 
drops in. He received his M.B.A. in 1973 from 
Columbia and worked for a Los Angeles bank 
before moving to Salt Lake City. He received 
his B.A. from Pomona in 1970. Address: c/o 
Dead Goat Saloon, Arrow Press Square, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 84101. 
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Bruce BaBcock completed the M.Div. at Cro- 
zer Theological Seminary last May and is pastor 
of the Genesee Valley United Methodist Church 
near Rochester, N.Y., while his wife (JANET 
Ouson) completes her final year of medical 
study at the University of Rochester. — 
SALVATORE BARBATANO graduated from the U. 
of Wisconsin law school last December. He 
is now practicing law in Chicago with the 
firm of Ettelson, O'Hagan, Ehrlich and 


Frankel. 


Alma Jean Smith,71, 
A contract 

with 

the Met 


Ima Jean Smith, 71, has a one- 
Aves: contract with the Metro- 

politan Opera and the $5,000 
Mrs. Frederick K. Weyerhaeuser 
Prize as a result of her first 
place performance in the Met’s na- 
tional auditions. She and nine other 
singers, all winners of district 
and regional auditions, competed 
in the national finals March 24 in 
Lincoln Center. 

Singing “Ore dolce e devine” from 
Puccini’s “La Rondine” and “Marten 
aller Arten” from Mozart’s “Abduc- 
tion from the Seraglio,” Alma Jean 
“brought cheers from the hall’s near- 
capacity audience,” according to the 
New York Times. 

This is not the first time that she 
has done well in Metropolitan Opera 
auditions: in 1970 she won third prize 
in the Cleveland district competition. 
In addition, she regularly showed her 
talent on the Oberlin stage, performing 
in both summer and academic year 
presentations by the Oberlin Music 
Theater. She sang a number of roles, 
including the leads in Ravel’s “L’Heure 
Espagnole,” Poulenc’s “Dialogues of 
the Carmelites,” Menotti’s “Amelia 
Goes to the Ball,’ and Donizetti’s 
“Don Pasquale.” She also sang the 
roles of Josephine in Gilbert and 


Sullivan’s “H.M.S. Pinafore,” Mu- 
setta in Puccini's “La Boheme,” and 


the lead in Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein’s “Carousel.” 

She made her professional debut 
last summer in the Kansas City Lyric 
Opera’s production of “Tosca,” and 
has been a soloist with the Kentucky 
Opera Association and the Indianapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra. 
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Davip W. BrEcKER and M. Katherine LeFevre 
were married last summer. Kate has been 
teaching in Middlebury, Ind. this year. David 
has been working as a technician in an analytical 
chemistry lab for CTS Corp. in Elkhart, Ind. 
Their address is R.R. 2, Box 138, Bristol, Ind. 
45507. 

BaRBARA EASTON is teaching at Kwassui Ga- 
kuin, a women’s junior college, in Nagasaki, Ja- 
pan. She received her M.A. in linguistics from 
Ball State in November 1972. Address: 1-56 
Higashi Yamate-machi, Nagasaki-shi 850, Japan. 

RYN Epwarps recently received her Ph.D. 
in botany from Univ. of N.C., where she worked 
under the direction of former Oberlin faculty 
member Tom Scott. She now has a postdoc- 
toral associateship at Yale. Address: Biology 
Dept., Kline Biology Tower, Yale Univ., New 
Haven, Conn. 06520. 

MIcHAEL JARvis is in the clinical psychology 
Ph.D. program at the Univ. of Southern Calif. 
and is working in the Whittier, Calif., Child 
Guidance Clinic. Address: 2204 20th St., Apt. 
A, Santa Monica, Calif. 90405. 

Davip KEMPNER is practicing labor law with 
the Detroit law firm of Keller, Thoma, Mc- 
Manus, Toppin and Schwarze. He is a U. of 
Michigan Law School graduate. He and his 
wife, Patty, live at 1806 Waltham Dr., Ann 
Arbor 48103. 

DeporaH LIPTON is instructor of piano and 
voice at Fayetteville State Univ. Her husband, 
Thomas Hanna, is studying electronic engineer- 
ing at Fayetteville Technical Institute. Address: 
811 Lewis St., Fayetteville, N.C. 28303. 

CarOLyN Moran won first prize in piano in 
the sixth Musiktage for young soloists, held 
recently in Giessen, Germany. She teaches 
piano at the Peter-Cornelius Conservatory in 
Mainz, Germany. 

Bit NaTALeg, M.D., and Janice Zelnick, U. of 
Mich. 73, were married May 31, 1973, on the 
same day that Bill graduated from the Univ. of 
Pittsburgh medical school. Present at the wed- 
ding was Kart Wituiams. Bill is “sleepily 
plodding through the twilight months of my 
internship in medicine at the U.S. Naval Hos- 
pital in Portsmouth, Va.” This summer he will 
begin a neurology residency at the National 
Naval Medical Center in Bethesda, Md. Ad- 
dress after July 1: 8201 Old Georgetown Rd., 
Zip 20014. 

Ron Rapoport was recently elected to the 
board of directors of the American Income 
Life Insurance Co. He is a Ph.D. candidate 
in political science at the U. of Mich. 

LyN SELTZER and Jacqueline Miller were mar- 
ried in February at the Church Center for the 
United Nations, New York City. He is in the 
fiscal office of the city’s Human Resources 
Administration and she is in the marketing 
department of the Julius Schmid Inc. pharma- 
ceutical firm. 

Tom THomas is program director for Wash- 
ington Channels Inc.,; a cable TV station in 
Washington, Pa., which emphasizes local pro- 
gramming. For 3 1/2 years previously, Tom 
worked for a cable TV station in Marion, Ohio. 
Address: 413 Chestnut Ct., Washington, Pa. 
15301. 

Bos WEINER is a legislative assistant for U.S. 
Rep. Edward Koch of New York City. Bob was 
national publicity coordinator for Voter Regis- 
tration and Get-Out-the-Vote during the 1972 


Democratic presidential campaign and he has 
his M.A. in American history from the Univ. 
of Mass. 

Arr WESTNEAT is an editor of Essor Rural, 
an agricultural bulletin for Upper Volta, Africa. 
The newspaper was started last July by Art and 
Dennis Falk, Peace Corps volunteers, and is 
now circulated to 2,000 employees of Upper 
Volta’s Ministry of Agriculture. 
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KATHLEEN Burt Utley completed Peace 
Corps training in March. She will serve 
in Costa Rica as a health volunteer for two 
years. 

Douc tas Harpy is the reference librarian in 
the United Mine Workers’ Washington, D.C., 
headquarters. “The UMW has a new, democra- 
tized and reformed administration, and it is an 
exciting place to work... The energy crisis 
and upcoming contract negotiations are only 
two of the many factors which make life and 
work here rewarding and meaningful.” 

SusAN (MANNING) and JAMES HENDERSON are 
living in Rochester, N.Y., where Jim is studying 
for a B.S. in biomedical photography and com- 
munications at the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology and Susan is hunting for a job as a 
research assistant. Jim was discharged from 
the Air Force last Dec. 20. LYNN (CAMPBELL) 
and Lioyp Comstock also live in Rochester and 
have been a great help to us in getting settled.” 
Address: 504 Kimball Dr., Zip 14623. 

Carot Kammowitz is working for a medical 
book publishing firm and singing avocationally. 
Recently she sang Georgetta in Puccini's “Il 
Tabarro” for the New York Liederkranz Society 
and gave a concert at Le Maison Francais of 
NYU. She also sings in the choir of Calvary 
Episcopal Church, directed by Calvin Hampton, 
‘60. 

PETER KorFsky is research editor of Linn’s 
Stamp News, a weekly philatelic publication. 

Dona_p LEIcuT is executive vice president and 
a director of Scott, Mason and Harch Inc. He 
is responsible for expanding the mortgage 
brokerage and insurance operations of the firm. 

DANIEL LESNICK and his wife, Debi, and 4- 
year-old Tommaso are in Florence, Italy, for 
two years while he completes research on his 
dissertation in 14th and 15th century Tuscan 
social history. They are expecting a second 
child in June. Address: Via Domenico Burchi- 
ello 89, 50124 Firenze, Italia. 

WILLIAM Moran, M.D., has been appointed to 
a three-year residency in the Univ. of Cincinnati 
Medical Center’s ophthalmology department. 

LinpA Montie Brandes’ husband, Jeff, is 
the director of music at Christ United Presby- 
terian Church in Canton, Ohio. Linda is “taking 
a break from working.” Address: 3716 Martin- 
dale Rd., N.E., Apt. 11, Canton, Ohio 44714. 

PATRICIA ROBINSON is working on her Ph.D. 
in Hebrew and Semitic studies at the U. of 
Wisconsin. She received her M.A. last sum- 
mer. Her husband (Jim Luetgert, 66) is work- 
ing on his doctorate in geophysics at Wisconsin. 
Address: 518 Cedar St., Madison, Wis. 53715. 

RicHarD SmitH had an exhibit of his pho- 
tography in the Penrose Public Library, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., during February. 
He specializes in interpreting children’s 
faces. 

WILLIAM THOMaSs is a first-year student at 
the School of Social Work, Portland (Ore.) State 
University, studying for a master’s in social 
work. 
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SaNDY CavALLito Mays is a field representa- 
tive and case worker for the Wyoming Easter 
Seal Society. Address: Box 894, Buffalo, Wyo. 
82834. 

Capt. THomas Dewey and his wife, Barbara, 
are the parents of a daughter, Martha Elizabeth, 
born Jan. 10. Tom is a defense counsel with 
the U.S. Army’s Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps in Stuttgart, Germany. He went to 
Stuttgart last October, after a year in Korea. 
Address: Capt. Thomas F. Dewey Jr., 301- 
40-5414, Stuttgart Trial Center, APO N.Y. 
(9061. 

Nita Fetzer Mensch teaches voice at the 
Catholic Univ. of America where she performed 
the title role in “Madame Butterfly” last 
spring. Last December she was a guest soloist 
with the Orchestra of the National Gallery of 
Art. She is also working part time as a person- 
nel counselor for a suburban employment 
agency. Her husband, Wayne, is a computer 
programmer/analyst for the federal govern- 
ment. Address: 2103 Spencer Rd., Silver 
Spring, Md. 20910. 

STAN GUNTERMAN is a staff attorney for the 
Marysville Office of California Rural Legal 
Assistance. 

CORRECTION: Rich HErBercrrR’s wife and 
Sara's mother is Mary Morris Heiberger, "68, 
not Kathy, as we reported (Jan-Feb 1974). 
The mistake was our editor-in-chief’s when he 
retyped Sara’s announcement of her Nov. 28, 
1973, arrival. 

MARGARET (VERTREES) and Thomas Fleming 
are the parents of a daughter, Nora Elizabeth, 
born Feb. 21, 1974. 
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BARBARA (Beccs) and Adalberto Bini have a 
daughter, Elisabetta Virginia, born last Nov. 
5. Address: Via Cadolini, 3, Rome, Italy. 

Curt Brown is the new public relations di- 
rector for the United Rubber Workers. He is 
responsible for the union’s paper, the United 
Rubber Worker. He previously was a reporter 
for the Akron Beacon-Journal. 

JOHN CRAMER is a research associate in the 
nuclear medicine section of Yale’s medical 
school. He received his Ph.D. from Ohio U. 
in June 1972 and, before going to Yale, had a 
postdoctoral research appointment at the Univ. 
of Calif., Irvine. Address: 223 Blake St., New 
Haven, Conn. 06515. 

CourTLANp and KAREN (TRYON) GETTEL gave a 
recital at Idaho State U. Feb. 28 with two other 
members of the University’s music faculty. 

MICHAEL GRANNON was recently named a vice 
president of the Chemical Bank in New York 
City. 

JoHN Mircuey is an assistant professor of 
biology at Northern Illinois Univ., having com- 
pleted three years of postdoctoral research at 
McArdle Laboratories in Madison, Wis. He 
and his wife (Gail Kurtz, 67) have a son, Todd 
Duncan, born Jan. 8, and a daughter, Jill 
Laurin, 2. Until they find a house, they are 
living at 501 Suburban Apts., De Kalb, Il. 
60115. 

JoHN Morcan, A.M., became coordinator of 
the Lorain County (Ohio) Senior Citizens As- 
sociation in January. 

Howarp SPENDELOW is in Japan, doing his 
dissertation research for the Ph.D. in history 
and East Asian languages from Harvard. He 
spent last year in Taiwan and will be going to 
Moscow for the spring semester of 1975. 
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STEPHEN Switzer, M.A.T., has been appointed 
principal of the Lotspeich School in Cincinnati, 
effective July 1. 
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RicHarb and Georgia (Berthelon, 63) BAsseTT 
will be at the American School in London next 
year. Dick will be chairman of the music de- 
partment and also will teach instrumental music 
at high school and middle school levels. 
Georgia will have a choral and vocal music 
position at high school and middle school 


levels. 
PeTER CLEMENS is vice president of finance 


for the P & C Food Markets Inc. in Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

Duane and Mary (BaILe) Goetze have a son, 
Evin Duane, born last July 10. Duane, who 
has completed work for his master’s in trom- 
bone, is a piano technician at Indiana U. Mary 
received her master’s in 1971, and has been a 
music specialist in the Monroe County, Ind., 
schools for four years. Address: R.R. 1, Box 
368, Ellettsville, Ind. 47429. 

KATHERINE HAGEN Sebo is an assistant profes- 
sor of political science at Guilford College 
where she teaches mostly Asian studies. She 
plans to spend July in Pakistan on a faculty 
development seminar. She received her Ph.D. 
in international relations from American Univ. 
last year. 

SusaAN HAYDEN Russell, pianist, and Celina 
Moore, soprano, gave a concert of works by 
Vivaldi, Beethoven, Schubert and Dvorak Feb. 
27 at Goddard College. 

Donn Morcan received his Ph.D. in religion 
from the Claremont Graduate School in Feb- 
ruary. 

Bitt and Mo. ty (HENRICH) PERSON have a son, 
Eric Christopher, born last Oct. 11. They re- 
cently purchased a house built in 1889, “which 
needs a lot of work.” Bill is project manager 
on an automated dispatch and status system for 
the San Francisco Fire Dept. and Molly is 
programming part time. Address: 218 Roosevelt 
Way, San Francisco, Calif. 94114. 

CaTHy SCHNELKER received her commercial 
and instrument licenses and has completed the 
flight instructor’s license. This is an avoca- 
tion at present, as she continues to teach cello, 
music history and piano at SUNY Plattsburgh. 

Diana Warp Krekow, her husband, Ude, and 
their four daughters have bought a home near 
Hamburg, Germany, where Ude is a lead- 
ing bass-baritone with the Hamburg State 
Opera. He is also a guest soloist at the 
Frankfort Opera House. Diana is active as 
a church organist and choir director. This 
summer they plan to visit her parents in 


Sparta, Ill, for five weeks. Address: 
2359 Kisdorf, Pommernstrasse 9, W. Ger- 
many. 
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JuprrH BLANK received her Ph.D. in Anthro- 
pology from the Univ. of Chicago last winter. 
Her dissertation was “The Story of the Chou 
Dance of the Former Mayurbhanj State, Orissa, 
India.” Next fall she will begin teaching anthro- 
pology at Holy Cross. 

Nancy DurHaM Robinson’s husband, Hal, has 
taken over the pastorate of a new church de- 
velopment in Florida. Nancy will be in the 
Tampa Oratorio Society next fall. Address: 
WH2W. Hiawatha, Tampa, Fla. 33615. 

Dave Durron and his wife (Beverly Biggs, 66) 
spent over six months building a harpsichord 
copied after a 1769 French double-manual harp- 
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sichord built by Pascal Taskin. They are both 
members of the Spokane, Wash., Symphony 
Orchestra in which she plays harpsichord and 
he plays oboe. In addition, they are co- 
directors of the Spokane Baroque Consort. 

Bos EISENSTEIN is teaching physics and doing 
part-time research at Carnegie-Mellon Institute. 
He also does research in Albuquerque. His 
wife, Karolyn, teaches math at Carnegie-Mel- 
lon. 

ELEANORE (Mac) Garber is a first-year law 
student at Northeastern. 

Davip GOLpFRANK is teaching Russian history 
at Georgetown. 

PHILLIP Isaacson recently became organist 
and choirmaster of Christ Church Cathedral 
in Hartford, Conn. 

Byron Mook has joined a research project 
at the Univ. of Sussex’s Institute of Development 
Studies in Brighton, England. 

MIKE NELSON is a postdoctoral research as- 
sociate in the Institute of Molecular Biophysics 
at Fla. State Univ. His wife, Diana, is com- 
pleting her Ph.D from the U. of Rochester and 
plans to do postdoctoral work in psychology at 
Fla. State. Mike received his Ph.D. from 
Rochester in February. 

Bos PETERSEN is taking a course at Prince- 
ton’s Woodrow Wilson Schoolas part of his mid- 
career study. Heis with the U.S.LA. 

Cat SKINNER JR., seeking his second term as 
Illinois state representative in the 33rd district, 
is uncontested in the June primary and will face 
two other incumbents in a four-way race for 
three seats in November. 
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MarTHa ANGLE Walters and her husband, Rob- 


ert, reporters for the Washington (D.C.) Star- 
News, were Woodrow Wilson Senior Fellows on 
the Mt. Holyoke campus Feb. 11-15ina program 
designed to bring the “real world” closer to 
the academic one. 

PauL Levi is one of three young composers 
who have won Charles E. Ives scholarships of 
$3,500 each from the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters and the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters. Olly Wilson, former assistant 
professor of music theory at the Conservatory, 
is one of four winners of $3,000 music awards 
from the Academy-Institute. 

FRANK Sarr, M.A.T., is assistant director of 
training at Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co. 

LESTER SENTER gave her doctoral piano recital 
at the Univ. of Texas in March. She performed 
works by Scarlatti, Beethoven, Stravinsky and 
Chopin. 

EuGENE SWANGER, t, assistant professor of 
religion at Wittenberg, has received the Alumni 
Award for Distinguished Teaching, Witten- 
berg’s highest faculty honor. 
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Davin and Auice (HILLIARD) BiLLHEIMER are 
living on the coast of Maine where Alice is 
giving piano lessons and David is teaching 
grades 5-8 in a two-room school 12 miles from 
Augusta. They have two daughters, Suzanne, 8, 
and Carrie, 5. Address: Box 225, Tenants 
Harbor, Me. 04860. 

Wenpy BrapLEY Wood gave two Humanities 
Lectures at Oberlin this spring: “Mesopotamian 
Influence of Ancient Egyptian Art,” March 13, 
and “Crete and Mycenae”, April 10. She is a 
Ph.D. candidate and a member of the art depart- 
ment faculty at Case Western Reserve. 


Kate Ciark Harris has been appointed a 
special counselor in Sarah Lawrence College's 
office of student services. 

Married: Davin EccLer and Betsey Louise 
Abbey, Feb. 9 in Smethport, Pa. She is a fourth 
year student at Penn State’s College of Medicine 
and he is on the faculty of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion’s Geophysical Laboratory in Washington, 
DC: 

Davip KralNnes is an associate professor of 
math at Duke. He and his wife have two sons, 
ages 3 and 5. Address: 1702 Duke Univ. Rd., 
Durham, N.C. 27701. 
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KENNETH Burky and Paul Kosower, faculty 
members at the University of Wisconsin-Eau 
Claire, gave a Town Hall debut concert last 
May. The New York Times reviewer com- 
mented that “Mr. Burky was at all times a 
fluent, sympathetic and_ individually — pro- 
filed accompanist.” 

BARBARA BurNETT Groves’ husband, Donald, 
is working for the Yankee Atomic Electric 
Co. in Westboro, Mass. They have bought 
a 1747 colonial salt box with 10 rooms. 
Address: 4 Woodward Ave., Berlin, Mass. 
01503. 

Ciaupia BurTON was recently promoted to 
associate professor of law at Willamette 
Univ. 

Davip Cook is the research and clinic co- 
ordinator for a study of violence at the Univ. 
of California-Davis School of Medicine. Ad- 
dress: 1233 Olive Dr., Davis, Calif., phone 
454-2431 (work), 753-4448 (home). 
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JACKLYN BLAKE Clayton’s husband, Paul, be- 
came minister of the Congregational Church of 
Needham, Mass.,in February. They previously 
lived in Beverly, Mass., where Jacklyn was a 
substitute teacher at the School for the Deaf, 
having taken classes in manual communication, 
and Paul was minister of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church. 


TO OVERSEAS READERS 
Tired of waiting six to eight weeks 
for the boat to bring you news of 
your classmates and other Oberlin 
information and comments? 

Try a one-year “subscription” 
to the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 

Your check or money order for 
$10 (American), payable to Oberlin 
College, will enable us to send _ six 
issues of the magazine via “space 
available” Air Mail instead of 
second class “surface” mail. 

If your foreign address is _ per- 
manent, well send you reminders 
each year when it’s time for re- 
newal. On the other hand, if you 
leave the U.S. temporarily for a 
period of less than a year or more 


than a year, tell us your situation 
and well set up a “per issue” 
price. 


Write to Editor, Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Peter and ELEANOR (MATTIASICH) EDWARDS 
are on the board of directors of the Fine 
Arts Chorale Peace Jubilee Inc. This non- 
profit organization plans to recreate, for 
the national bicentennial in 1976, the five- 
day Peace Jubilee music festival first pre- 
sented in 1869 by Patrick Gilmore. 

JoHN Mayer is employed by the Michigan 
Supreme Court as the deputy administrator 
for district courts. He, his wife (Karen Davis, 
61) and their twin daughters recently moved 
to East Lansing where Karen plans to continue 
studying at Michigan State for her master’s 
in early childhood education. Address: 810 
Roxburgh Rd., Zip 48823. 

Those who knew Myron L. NEWMAN, who 
died of Hodgkin’s Disease in 1971, are invited 
to participate in a “living memorial” in his 
name to be made to the Jewish Hospital of 
St. Louis, his hometown. The memorial will 
either be a gift of equipment to further cancer 
research or an endowment fund to be used for 
the same basic purpose. For more information 
write Mrs. Beatrice Katz, 238 E. 89th St., 
New York, N.Y. 10028. 

Mark Poote, t, and his wife will join the 
staff of the Ecumenical Institute in July. They 
have been working with the Institute for three 
years, in a church renewal experiment, while 
Mark was pastor of the Hathaway United Meth- 
odist Church in Garfield Heights, Ohio. 
New address: 3444 Congress Pkwy., Chicago, 
Ill. 60624. 

Pat Secur Thimme, her husband, Hans-Mar- 
tin, and their three sons, Peter, 5, David, 2, 
and Stephan, 1, are in New Guinea, where 
Hans-Martin is a New Testament teacher at 
the GKI seminary. The GKI is an indigenous 
church stemming from the mission work of 
the Dutch Reformed Church. They spent last 
September and October is the U.S., visiting 
friends and relatives, and then were in Jakarta 
until the end of November. Address: GKI- 
Perguruan Theologia, Abepura-Jayapura, P.O. 
Box 125, Irian Jaya, Indonesia. 

CYNTHIA SHELDON Dessen is teaching classics 
and doing counseling at the University of North 
Carolina. During 1973-74 she has been lec- 
turer in classics, but beginning in 1974-75 
will be on a three-year appointment as a part- 
time assistant professor in classics. She is 
also an advisor in the General College, work- 
ing with 100 freshmen and 100 sophomores 
as they plan academic schedules. Her husband, 
Alan, is professor in English, working in 
Elizabethan dramatic literature. 

Max YOuNT, associate professor of music 
at Beloit College, gave an organ recital in 
St. Michael’s Church, New York City, in 
February and a harpsichord recital in Car- 
negie Recital Hall March 15. 

Davip ZucKER is associate professor of Eng- 
lish and director of research at Quinnipiac 
College. This summer he will study college 
level poetry teaching at Boston U. under a 
National Endowment for the Humanities grant. 


1959 


ELIZABETH (Hoover) and John Norman have a 
daughter, Lucretia, born last Aug. 31. 

ANTHONY Morr is the executive director of 
the Genesee, N.Y., Region Health Planning 
Council, an agency which serves ten counties. 

Rosert Mowry has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of Spanish at Susquehanna. 


1958 


Graycre ALLEN and her husband (Lawrence 
Oakley) have their own real estate firm, 
Denali Realty, in Anchorage, Alaska. (Denali 
is the Indian name for Mt. McKinley.) 

Joyce EpeLMANN Wimer had a second 
exhibit of her paintings at the Montclair, N.J., 
Community Hospital in February. The hospital 
previously exhibited her work in 1967. 

Rev. RoNALD K. MARMADUKE, t, has become 
senior minister at the First Congregational 
Church in Elyria. For the past eight years he 
was pastor of the Bath (Ohio) United Church 
of Christ. 

Barry Mocut was recently elected a re- 
gional vice president of the National Institute 
of Farm and Land Brokers with responsibility 
for the Midwest. 

Joun P. Satzperc is a staff consultant to 
Congressman Donald M. Fraser of Minnesota. 
He arranged hearings on international human 
rights for the subcommittee on International 
Organizations, which Fraser chairs. 

Victor SWENSON is executive director of the 
Vermont Council on the Humanities and Public 
Issues. The Council promotes an exchange 
of ideas on public issues between academic 
humanists and citizens of Vermont. 

Les”tiE HEYMAN ZINMAN and her two chil- 
dren (Paul and Rachel) have settled in central 
New Jersey (35 Gaskill Ave., Edison, N.J. 
08817). Leslie is studying dance therapy in 
the School of Education at NYU. 


1957 


LorrRAINE Myer GOoLDENSOHN received her 
Ph.D. in English from the Univ. of Iowa in 
December. 

RocerR HAvRANEK was one of five judges in 
the 12th annual Young Artist Competition in 
Midland, Tex. He is associate professor of 
music and chairman of the voice department 
at Indiana U. 

ANN (Peters) and Ronald DeFields have a 
son, Derek Grant, born Feb. 17. Son Steven 
is 31/2. 

Ciara Swirt Ailes’ husband, Bob, recently 
took command of the U.S.S. Brooke, DEG-1, 
which is temporarily in the naval shipyard in 
Bremerton, Wash. They will be living at 
1431 Burwell St., Bremerton, Zip 98310, until 
September. 


1956 


Mitsuro DoNowaki is a counselor in the 
Japanese Embassy in Washington, D.C. 


1955 


Cmdr. T. A. Goopa.t is executive officer of 
the USS Vulcan (AR-5), an 820-man crew ship 
of the Navy’s Service Force, U.S. Atlantic 
Fleet. Home port Vulcan is Norfolk. He 
spent the last four years in the Pentagon, on 
the staff of the Chief of Naval Operations. 
Address: Algonquin House, Apt. 8J, 7320 
Glenroie Ave., Norfolk, Va. 23505. 

ViviAN HANForRD Davis’ husband, Lloyd, re- 
cently became product manager for coatings 
with Bostik Corp. “We’d welcome visits from 
Oberlin friends in our new woodsy setting north 
of Boston.” Address: 54 Moonpenny Drive, 
Boxford, Mass. 01921, 

RicHARD PETERSON recently won a Deems 
Taylor award from the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers for his 
co-authorship of the book “The Sounds of 
Social Change: Studies in Popular Culture.” 


1954 


Susan Cort Kotta took the new lawyer’s 
assistant program at Adelphi University last 
summer and is now with the firm of Charwat 
& Cohen in Garden City, N.Y. 

Marcia LENHOFF Marcus, an assistant at- 
torney general of New York, was recently 
named deputy chief of New York’s bureau of 
litigation. She is also chairman of the civil 
rights committee of the New York City Bar 
Association. Her husband, Norman, is head 
of the legal section of New York City’s plan- 
ning commission and he teaches planning law 
at Pratt Univ. 

KENNETH LONGMAN was recently elected a 
vice president of the J. Walter Thompson 
Co. He had been an associate research di- 
rector since 1972. He has been a vice 
president for N.W. Ayer and for Young and 
Rubicam. 

Cuar.es Merritt became director of music 
at the Fremont Presbyterian Church in Sacra- 
mento, Calif., last August. There are 13 
choirs. Charles directs the Sanctuary Choir, 
Chapel Choir, Crusader Boys, Calvin Singers, 
and helps with the Junior High Handbell Ring- 
ers. He gave an organ/harpsickord recital 
in November and played the harpsichord con- 
tinuo for the Sacramento Symphony’s per- 
formance of the “Creation” in December. 
Jane (Gretzinger 55) has been busy settling 
the family in the new home. Son Brock is in 
the nursery school at the Fremont Church. 
Address: 261 Bancroft Way, Sacramento, Calif. 
95825. 


1953 


DALTON BALDwin is the accompanist for lieder 
singer Elly Ameling and was described by 
Stephen Rubin in the New York Times as 
“light years away from the meekfingered 
tinklers who do nothing but tickle the keys in 
a barely audible display of reverence toward 
the singing half of the partnership.” 

WILLIAM MANHEIMER is vice president and 
trust officer for the Bank of Maine, N.A. 

SUZANN YouNG Davids is teaching harp at 
the Univ. of Wyoming, Colorado State U. and 
the U. of Northern Colorado. She and James 
Pinkerton, 72, performed several harp duets 
Feb. 8 in Denver in a concert entitled “A Duet 
of Duos Plus One.” 


1952 


Nancy Hays Teeters was elected president 
of the National Economists Club in February. 
She is senior specialist in the Congressional 
Research Service, Library of Congress. 

Bit Honan has been appointed editor of the 
Sunday Arts and Leisure section of the New 
York Times. He had been editor of the Sunday 
Times Travel Section. 


1951 


Married: Davin BowerMAN, M.D., and Linda 
Lee Cook, Jan. 16 in the Holy Rosary Chapel, 
Cascade, Colo. 

After “three wonderful years” stationed in 
Heidelberg, ANNE GUNTHER Donaldson and her 
family have moved to the Washington, D.C., 
area. While in Europe, they “traveled as 
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often as finances and leave time permitted 
— Florence is our favorite.” The Donaldson’s 
daughter Emily is in the first grade, and 
daughter Cathy is getting her master’s in 
deaf education and/or diagnostics. 
husband, John, is stationed at Ft. Belvoir. 

Jupy Marcu Gamble is editor of the “Spec- 
trum” section of the Traverse City, Mich., 
Record-Eagle. The section incorporates many 
features usually found in women’s pages. : 

ROBERT SLAUGHTER is associate professor of 
musical performance at Ball State. 


1950 


Anne’s 


SIMON TING, A.M., is presi- 
dent of the Philosophical As- 
sociation of the Philippines. He 
is a charter member and former 
director of the association and 
is director of the Institute of 
: « Chinese Culture and professor 
of philosophy at the Philippine Christian Col- 
lege. He is listed in the 1974 editions of 
Dictionary of International Biographies 
and Who’s Who Among Modern Chinese 
Scholars. 

JaMes WYLLIE was recently elected assistant 
secretary of the Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica, a subsidiary of the INA Corp. 


1949 


Ep ScHULTE was the presiding minister at 
the opening vesper service of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation’s convention in At- 
lantic City, Jan. 13. 


1948 


KENNETH GEHRET, education editor for the 
Christian Science Monitor, received a_ first 
prize in the National Council for Education 
Writing competition for the best feature series 
appearing in a newspaper with a circulation 
of over 150,000. 


1947 


Jm Arnon is studying linguistics and folk 
life at Leeds University in England, where he 
will be until late June. While in England he 
has visited London and has attended a folk 
life conference in Wales. 

FRANK SINKs is director of engineering for 
the Detroit Diesel Allison division of General 
Motors. 


1946 


Lois E. Coutson, A.M., and Dennis Leroy 
Latta were married May 19, 1973, in Christo- 
pher, Ill. Lois is associate professor of 
geography at Indiana State U. in Terre Haute. 

Perer FLAWN was recently elected to the 
National Academy of Engineering, the highest 
professional distinction that can be conferred 
on an American engineer. 

Stu Knorr was recently promoted to cor- 


porate vice president, marketing at the 
Schlage Lock Co. 

ON al I alls 
1945 


tS ee ee ee 

EveLyn Buss Reddin received the Outstand- 
ing Citizen Award from the Bowling Green, 
Ohio, Chamber of Commerce in January. 

John Mitro, husband of ELeanor Decker 
Mitro, died Feb. 18 of heart disease in Nor- 
walk, Ohio. He was 56. An Oberlin resident 
most of his life, he graduated from Oberlin 


mar/junv. 1974 


High School, studied at the Oberlin School of 
Commerce and attended Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege. He worked for the Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 
as a serviceman and as the Bay Village office 
accounting supervisor, and had been a records 
analyst for Columbia Gas of Ohio for the past 
13 years. A past president of the Norwalk 
Lions Club, he also was active in scouting 
and was a past commander of Oberlin’s Amer- 
ican Legion Post 102. During World War II 
he served in the Air Force. Besides his wife, 
he leaves three sons, his mother and four 
sisters. 

Wayne and Marilynn (Hayward), ’47, MEINKE 
moved from Washington, D.C., to Ann Arbor, 
Mich., in December. After ten years in 
analytical chemistry at the National Bureau 
of Standards, Wayne “answered the call” of 
the energy crisis and took up the challenge 
of a new position in radiation applications at 
KMS Fusion, a subsidiary of KMS Industries, 
in Ann Arbor. Wayne was on the U. of Mich- 
igan faculty prior to going to Washington. 
Address: 1351 Glendaloch Circle, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48104. 


1944 


Monroe P. Bonn has become postmaster in 
Wellington, Ohio. He and his wife will continue 
to live in Oberlin. 

Rev. RicHarp Pettit, t, has become super- 
intendent of the Norwalk, Ohio, district of the 
United Methodist Church. 


1943 


GeNE BearpsLey Van Stavern and her hus- 
band, Ardys, moved to Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
last July. Ardys is minister at Zion Meth- 
odist Church and Gene is assistant concert- 
master in the Eau Claire University Sym- 
phony of 75 members. Son Paul is a senior 
at Wesleyan (Conn.) and son Brian is a high 
school sophomore. 

ELIzABETH BueLt Johnson, A.M., writes that 
her husband, Don, retired last July after 37 
years of federal employment. Their youngest, 
Christine, is still at home. The oldest recently 
completed his master’s in business adminis- 
tration. “E.B.” livesin Macomb, III. 

Jim Natemw and Toni Smith Christensen 
were married March 13 at St. Rose Church 
in Racine, Wis. 
ee eee 


1942 
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FENNER Doucwass, professor of organ and 
harpsichord, will leave the Conservatory faculty 
at the end of the semester to become profes- 
sor of music and university organist at Duke 
University. He has been a member of the 
Oberlin faculty since 1946. “Although I have 
never been happier here at Oberlin,” he said, 
‘I couldn't resist this opportunity. It suits 
my hopes and talents.” He will have a chance 
to work on historical as well as applied instruc- 
tion and will supervise construction of a new 
building for the department of music. 

Jacos and Survey (Moskowitz, A.M.) GRUBER 
have returned to the U.S. from Rome, where 
Jake directed Temple U.’s College of Liberal 
Arts in Rome and Shirley had an exhibit of 
her paintings at the U.S. Information Service. 
He is now teaching anthropology at Temple and 
she is making etchings from her Italian sketches. 
Address: 2211 Delancey Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19103. 

ALLEN SHAW was elected a director of the 
Elyria, Ohio, Savings and Trust National Bank 
March 13. 


1941 


THOMAS E. CRAMER, professor of music 
theory and trombone, is a member of the 
Oberlin faculty’s advisory committee in the 
search for a new president of the College. 
His name was accidentally omitted from the 
list published in the Jan-Feb issue. 

JoHN Harvey has received a Univ. of Wis- 
consin graduate school grant for research on 
carillon in the Netherlands for the next aca- 
demic year. He, his wife (Jean Cochran, ’43) 
and their daughter, Jane, plan to leave for 
Holland in mid-August and return a year later. 

ANN JEweEtTT, professor of physical education 
at Wisconsin, received an Honor Award March 
29 from the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 


1940 


The American Psychological Association has 
received a $152,000 NSF grant for funding its 
Human Behavior Curriculum Project for Sec- 
ondary Schools, directed by JoHN Bare, profes- 
sor of psychology at Carleton. The APA hopes 
that the grant will be repeated for five years. 
The project has been under study for six years. 
Its objective is to develop 30 modules — 
short, self-contained teaching units on a cir- 
cumscribed topic lasting two to three weeks. 

LorNA REUTENER Schroeder is retiring this 
spring from the Vermilion, Ohio, high school, 
where she has taught Latin and home eco- 
nomics. 


WANT US TO WASTE NOT? 

In these days of rising costs and 
paper shortages, we would like to 
assist Oberlin’s budgetary retrench- 
ment by reducing the extra ex- 
pense of printing and mailing too 
many copies of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. 

You can help in this project if 
more than one copy of the magazine 
is sent to your home or if you are 
receiving the magazine as a “former 
student” and you wish you'd never 
heard of the place. 

We will be delighted to send 
just one copy, or no copies at all, 
if you will tell us your last name 
and your Zip Code. Use this form 
if you wish. Paste it on a postcard 
or send it in an envelope. 


Lip. God eis: iis eo presage 
(Please mail this coupon to Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. Do not send if you merely 
assume that you should not receive 
the magazine because you can't af- 
ford to contribute to the Oberlin 
Annual Fund. If you read it, we 
want you to receive it.) 


39 


MarRGARET NICHOL SMITH recently became 
head of acquisitions at N.Y.U.’s Elmer H. 
Bobst library. She had been acquisitions li- 
brarian for Lehigh Univ. 


1939 


RicHARD ARMITAGE, OSU vice president, has 
been elected to a four-year term on the board 
of the Graduate Record Examinations. 

FRANK and Elizabeth (Smith, '38) CLARK are 
spending a year with Project Hope in Asmara, 
Ethiopia. 

Frances (“Fritz”) Harvey Moran, class 
president, is publicity chairman for the Clark 
County (Ohio) American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial celebration. 

RAYMOND WarrEN has become the first 
medical social worker at St. Joseph Hospital 
in Alton, Ill. 


1938 


Bos and Mary Lou Keller McGrecor have 
moved to One Christ Church Lane, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. 48236. Bob is now rector of 
Christ Church there. 

PauL SEEBOHM, M.D., has received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award of the American 
Academy of Allergy. He is associate dean of 
the Univ. of lowa College of Medicine. 


1937 


STANTON CATLIN is professor of art and di- 
rector of galleries in Syracuse Univ.’s School 
of Art. His duties included organizing shows 
for the Joe and Emily Lowe Art Center and 
for the University’s Lubin House in New York 
City. 

RoBeRT SCHLOEMER, A.M., is “only semi- 
retired” as he is employed part-time as act- 
ing state climatologist with his office at the 
University of Wisconsin. Bob and his wife 
(Ruth Mick, 33) moved to 4601 Tokay Blvd., 
Madison, Wis., last summer. 


1936 


RETHA JANE MASON is an associate professor 
of music at Chicago City College (Loop) where 
she coordinates a series of seminars in con- 
junction with the Lyric Opera and with the 
Chicago Symphony. One of her compositions, 
“Wozzeck Variations,” was played twice by 
Gwen Roberts and twice by the Chicago 
Chamber Orchestra this spring. 

Litoyp Woop is the Democratic candidate 
for U.S. Congress in Ohio’s sixth congressional 
district. 


1934 


Joser SCHNELKER is on leave for the spring 
semester from Willamette University (Oregon). 
Plans were to spend the spring in Europe — 
first in Italy, then in Provence, Paris, Ger- 
many and Switzerland. Joe planned to study 
and play as many of the existing historical 
organs in these areas as possible. 

VinsON Weber, D.D.S., has retired as profes- 
sor and chairman of the postgraduate depart- 
ment of the Univ. of Oregon’s dental school. 
He will “continue a leisurely practice of 
dentistry and enjoy his home and garden.” 
Address: 9215 S.E. Evergreen Highway, Van- 
couver, Wash. 98664. 
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1933 


Married: Mary EvrmasBeTH Peters, k, and 
Frank Clarke, Jan. 8, 1974. She has retired 
from elementary school teaching. Address: 
7370 111th St., Seminole, Fla. 33542. 


1932 


Sarah (Evelyn) Benton, wife of RoBert C. 
BENTON of Lodi, Ohio, died March 8 after an 
illness of several years. In addition to her 
husband, she leaves two daughters and two 
grandchildren. 

WitutaM- Buiopcett, M.D., was recently 
elected vice president of the American Or- 
thopaedic Foot Society. He is chief of the 
orthopaedic section at Detroit’s Grace Hos- 
pitals and clinical professor of orthopaedics 
at Wayne State School of Medicine. 

DonaLp HEIser recently became data pro- 
cessing adviser to Western Samoa. Address: 
c/o United Nations DP Office, APIA, Western 
Samoa. 


1931 


Ray McCLe.vanp retired March 31 from 
the executive directorship of the Milwaukee 
United Community Services. He had been with 
the United Fund organization for 21 years. 


1930 


When Bos Cromi£ retired from the Chi- 
cago Tribune Feb. 28 he was guest of honor at 
a surprise dinner party attended by 150 of 
his friends. One of the gifts was an Oberlin 
College sweatshirt. Bob continues his two 
television shows, “Book Beat” on public TV 
and “Cromie’s Circle” on Channel 9. He 
and his wife, Alice, plan to spend six months 
each year in Chicago and six months at a 
villa they have purchased near Florence, Italy. 


1929 


At the awards dinner of the Bergen County 
(N.J.) Council of Churches Sytvia GEEGAN 
Ingham received an award of merit. She is a 
Presbyterian elder and former president of 
the New Jersey Division of the United Nations 
Association. 

A. Rurus Kypp and his wife are working 
through “the woes of moving from a four 
bedroom house to a condominium” at 22701 
Center Ridge Rd., Rocky River, Ohio 44116. 


1928 


EpirH Noss Arlin retired Feb. 1 from the 
T.R. Proctor High School in Utica, N.Y. She 
had taught social studies there since February 
1955 and had been head of the department 
since 1967. She is listed in Outstanding 
Educators of America for 1973-74. 


1927 


MaRrGUERITE OLMstTEAD Williams’ first grand- 
child, Christopher Mercer Beebe, was born 
Feb. 19. She visited with him and his parents, 
Laura and Kenneth Beebe, in Yankton, 5.192 
this spring. 


1923 


Harold S. Davenport died suddenly of a heart 
seizure Jan. 10 near his home, R.D. 1, Pitts- 
ton, Pa. He was active in church and com- 
munity affairs. Mr. Davenport leaves his 
wife (EMiLy Topp) and six children. 


1922 


Charles Richard Amos, husband of MARGARET 
LincLe Amos, died Feb. 5 after a long illness. 
A resident of Pasadena, Calif., since 1935, 
he was a native of London, England, and served 
with the British Cavalry and Desert Mounted 
Corp. in World War I. 

Av and Frances (Pratr) BARTTER plan to 
celebrate their 50th wedding anniversary June 
30 by being “at home” throughout June for 
visits with any friend who may be nearby. 
Address: 616 Broad St., Grinnell, lowa 50112. 


1917 


CHESTER GRAHAM was named “Public Citizen 
of the Year” March 3 by the Muskegon 
branch of the West Michigan chapter of 
the National Association of Social Workers. 


1915 


At the February meeting of the Buffalo 
Geological Society at the Buffalo Museum 
of Science, LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER showed a 
series of slides of different kinds of melted 
crystals, photographed through a microscope 
with polarizing screens. These illustrated the 
possibilities of artistic pictures of the variety 
of crystal colors and patterns. 


MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 
sary. 
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Name Class 
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Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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JEROME Davis will be leading another semi- 
nar to Stockholm, Russia, Germany and London 
July 8 - 29, and he is “especially anxious to 
have Oberlin professors or graduates with 
him.” For more information, write him at 
Friends House, Apt. C-25, Sandy Spring, Md. 
20860, or phone (301) 774-4609. 

A tribute which read “The National Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
recognizes with appreciation and gratitude 
Emma GatLoway Cole for 50 years of loyalty 
and devotion to Home and Country” was sent 
to Mrs. Cole last Feb 2. She lives at Heath 
Retirement Village in Hackettstown, N.J. 

Oe ee 


1911 


Many people found that the comet Kohoutek’s 
appearance did not live up to its advance 
publicity. Among those most aware of Kohou- 
tek’s deficiences was BARBARA LaLonpeE Dynes, 
who found the comet “less than spectacular.” 
She had a good basis for her judgment as, 
she told the Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Evening 
News, because when she was an Oberlin student 
she “was one of 18 girls in our dormitory at 
103 N. Main St. who were a fascinated audience 
when Halley's Comet came head on from behind 
some Heecy clouds at 3:30 a.m. like a small 
full moon into a blue-black Eastern sky.” 
She'd be interested in reactions from other 
Halley's Comet viewers. Address: 704 Portage 
Ave., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 49783. 


1910 


The new $182,000 Junior Achievement build- 
ing in Toledo was dedicated March 27 in 
memory of the late GeorcE A. VRADENBURG 
who founded the Junior Achievement move- 
ment.in Toledo. 


1904 


James HH. ShrefHer, husband of Emma 
Hottoway Shrefler, died Feb. 21 in Sebring, 
Ohio. He was 91 years old. A native of 
Akron, he was president-treasurer of the 
Lyman-Hawkins Lumber Co. for 43 years and 
was vice president of the Permanent Savings 
and Loan Co. of which he later became director 
emeritus. He also was deputy auditor of 
Summit County, worked for the Diamond Rub- 
ber Co. and was with the Harter-[all insurance 
agency. Active in civic affairs, he was pres- 
ident of the Akron YWCA board of trustees, 
a 50-year member of the Akron YMCA, a 
recipient of the Boy Scout’s Silver Beaver 
Award and treasurer of the First Methodist 
Church of Akron. Besides his wife, to whom 
he was married 67 years, he leaves a daughter, 
Margaret Eberle. 


1899 


Eleanor Churchill has sold Churchill Weavers, 
the enterprise which she and her husband, the 
late CARROLL CHURCHILL, founded at Berea, Ky., 
in 1922, to Richard and Lila Ballando. She is 
an art teacher in the Berea elementary schools 
and he is former director of the Berea College 
Alumni Association. Mrs. Churchill will con- 
tinue, for at least three years, as chairman 
of the board and consultant. 


mMAy/junE IITA 


Alumni are invited to nominate candidates for the selection 
of a recipient for the 42nd distinguished Alumni Award — 
a bronze medal to be presented at the Reunion Weekend in 1975. 
The award should be made for direct service to Oberlin. 

It is not normally given to anyone still in the employ of the 
College, although the Alumni Board can grant the Award 
to such a person if three-fourths of its members approve. 
Candidates need not be Oberlin alumni. The award is 

not given posthumously. Only one medal can be awarded 
per year, but it can be awarded to a couple. 

The medal is not necessarily awarded every year. 


If you wish to nominate someone for what you believe is 
outstanding service to Oberlin College, please type your sug- 
gestion on 8% x 11 paper, double-spaced. State your nominee’s 
full name, occupation, address, and Oberlin class (if ap- 
plicable). Be as specific as possible in stating why you are 
making the nomination. The information you supply 

will play a large role in determining the eventual selection. 
Deadline for nominations is October 1, 1974. 


Send your nominations to: 


John H. Purves 
Executive Director 

The Alumni Association 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Alleviating 
poverty 
m 


the 
bottom up 


elvin E. Frarey, °43, is a 

bachelor with nine “grand- 

children.” For the past 11 
years he has been program director 
of Save the Children Federation 
(SAVE), world-wide child help or- 
ganization with headquarters in 
Norwalk, Conn. Despite the vast 
outreach of his work and the large 
number of programs with which he 
must keep in touch, he cannot help 
but inject his personal concern into 
the affairs of the people whose 
lives he touches. 

Even before he became associated 
with SAVE, he did his own personal 
best to see that the disadvantaged 
had a better chance. For example, 
he financed the education of two 
Korean youths, Tae and Young, who 


are now grown and married and 
whose families constitute Mel’s 
dearly-loved “grandchildren.” 

Frarey cannot remember when 


he has not been interested in the 
disadvantaged of the world. As a 
student he was interested for a time 
in being a Shansi rep, but he first 
had a chance to meet other people 
when he served with the Army 
Engineers in Europe and _ barely 
escaped capture during the “Battle 
of the Bulge” in World War IL. 
His experiences cemented his feeling 
that the way to run the world is 
by securing cooperation between 
people. 

“Some economists used to say 
that if we supplied developing peo- 
ples with equipment, tools and the 


material means, they would achieve 
greater prosperity, Frarey says. 
He is pleased because “that view- 
point is giving way to the belief 
that it is by stimulating and en- 
couraging the people themselves we 
can best bring about change and 
productivity.” 

Mel received his M.S. in social 
work from the University of Buf- 
falo and the honorary Litt. D. 
from Kyunghee University, Seoul, 
Korea, in 1970. His working 
career started when he was study- 
ing at Buffalo and also worked 
in neighborhood settlements and for 


the Erie County Department of 
Social Welfare. Later he worked 
with disturbed veterans and was 


associated with a program for the 


rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped in Cleveland. Next 
he went to the Mayo Clinic in 


Rochester, Minn. to work mainly 
with children who had been handi- 
capped by polio. Here he organized 
one of the first paraplegic basket- 
ball teams and also organized a 
school for hospitalized children. 


When the noted physician, Dr. 


Howard Rusk, headed the Rusk Mis- 
sion to 
children 


war-separated 
families in 


reunite 
and _ their 


Korea, Frarey was asked to spend 
six months assisting the 200,000 
war widows and more than 50,000 
children in orphanages. He was 
in Korea 10 years. There he be- 
gan to develop special community 
development skills, first as con- 
sultant for the American-Korea 
Foundation to the Ministry of Health 
and Social Affairs in Seoul, then 
as community development pro- 
gram assistant and training advisor 
to the Republic of Korea National 
Council of Community Develop- 
ment. Later he was field train- 
ing advisor in community develop- 
ment to the Republic of Korea and 
finally served as rural develop- 
ment advisor to the  republic’s 
ministry of agriculture. 

The Korean government decorated 
him in 1969 with the Order of Civil 
Merit (Moral Medal), its highest 
civilian award and second _ highest 
award of any kind. In Saigon this 
spring he _ received the Ethnic 
Minority Medal, First Class, for 
developing programs in Vietnam 
to assist the Motagnard highland 
people. 


Frarey and Glen Leet, now 
president and executive director 
of SAVE and the Community De- 
velopment Foundation, both feel 


keenly the importance of involving 
people in programming at the grass 
roots level. They listen to peo- 
ple’s hopes and dreams and_ they 
believe that works should “be 
started from the bottom up rather 
than the other way around.” Under 
Frareys direction, alleviation of 
poverty has become a_ heartening 
reality for thousands of persons in 
Appalachia, on Indian reservations, 
in the Inner Cities, among Southern 
black and Chicano populations and 
in 15 countries overseas. One of 
his pet projects is to encourage 
young people in developing nations 
and in distressed areas of the U.S. 
to return to their own communities 
after their education is completed. 
“Disaster areas need _ rehabilita- 
tion instead of relief,” he says, 
“and emphasis has to be put on 
building on the peoples’ traditions 
and preserving their __ historical 
heritages.” 
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Losses 
in the 
Oberlin 
family 


RENA STEBBINS Craic, April 22 in Washington, 
D.C., of leukemia. She was dean of women at 
Union Theological Seminary in New York from 
1955 until her retirement in 1962 and she was the 
widow of Clarence T. Craig who was professor 
of New Testament language and literature (1928- 
46) and alumni-elected trustee of the College 
(1949-52). He was dean of Drew Theological 
Seminary from 1949 to 1953. 

Mrs. Craig was born in Rochester, N.Y., Dec. 
22, 1894, and received the A.B. and A.M. from 
the Univ. of Rochester. Prior to her marriage in 
1925, she taught educational psychology at Ro- 
chester Normal School and the Univ. of Cincin- 
nati. 

After Mr. Craig’s death in 1953, Mrs. Craig 
resumed graduate study in educational and de- 
velopment psychology at Columbia. After her 
retirement at Union, she was a counselor and 
lecturer in psychology at Spelman College in 


Alabama. é 
Mrs. Craig leaves children Martha, ‘53, 


Peter, 50, and John, °48, a sister, a brother 
and eight grandchildren. 


Former Faculty 


Epwarp U. Connon, March 26 at Boulder, Colo. 
He was visiting professor of physics in 1962- 
63 while on leave from Washington University, 
St. Louis, where he then was Wayman Crow 
professor of physics. 

At the outbreak of World War I, Mr. Condon 
was one of the scientists asked by the federal 
government to investigate the possibility of 
building an atomic bomb. At the time he was 
working on microwave radar research which 
revolutionized warfare, but he agreed to be- 
come second in command at the atomic installa- 
tion at Los Alamos, N.M. Later he helped with 
production of Uranium 235 at the Univ. of 
California. Still later in life he was active in 
organizations seeking to assure that the bomb 
would not be used. 

Mr. Condon was director of the U.S. Bureau 
of Standards 1945-51 and in 1954 he developed 
a missile nose cone that eventually was used 
in bringing U.S. astronauts back to earth. The 
Air Force hired him in 1966 to study reported 
sightings of unidentified flying objects. He 
and his staff said in 1968 they did not exist. 

He was born in Alamogordo, N.M., March 2, 
1\W2. After receiving the A.B. and Ph.D. from 
California, Mr. Condon taught at Columbia, 
Princeton and Minnesota. From 1937 to 1945 
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he was associate director of research for 
Westinghouse and he was director of research 
for Corning Glass Works, 1945-54. He was 
professor emeritus at the University of Colora- 
do. 

While at Oberlin, Mr. Condon gave an as- 
sembly address on “Education for World Under- 
standing.” It was delivered just after the 
Cuban missile crisis which Mr. Condon said 
had made the world realize “that the brink is 
not a pretty place.” He hoped the time was 
not far off in which “all of man’s intelligence 
and creative spirit may be devoted to works of 
peace and that neither shall they make war any 
more.” In the second semester he taught a 
two-hour seminar on “Physical Science and 
Contemporary Society.” His appointment at 
Oberlin was supported by the Research Corp. 


Kay T. Rocers, Jan. 21 in San Francisco. 
He was assistant professor of zoology 1953- 
957 and associate professor 1957-61. 

Mr. Rogers was born in Appleton, Wis., 
March 25, 1920. He received the A.B. in 
1942 (magna cum laude). M.A. (1948) and Ph.D. 
(1951) from Harvard, he was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa in 1941 and received the Silver 
Star in 1944 as a captain in the 2nd Ranger 
Battalion of the U.S. Army. He was instructor 
in anatomy at the U. of Michigan Medical 
School 1950-53. 

He married Jane Behnke in 1948 and they 
had three sons. 

Mr. Rogers was the author of eight research 
papers in embriology and received a fellowship 
and four research grants from the National 
Institutes of Health while at Oberlin. He was 
especially interested in the educational use of 
color films. 

While at Oberlin he presented “Call of the 
Mountain” to demonstrate the differences and 
similarities in living things found in two widely- 
separated mountain environments. He and 
his wife and his brother gathered scenes during 
the summers of 1951 and 1954 and Christmas 
vacation of 1954 in the High Sierras in 
California and at Jasper Peak in the Canadian 
Rockies. In 1957 he presented “Story of the 
Owl,” a film he began working on at Cape 
Cod in 1948. In 1953 he completed “Develop- 
ment of the Chick” for Coronet Instructional 
Films and received an Award of Merit at the 
1954 Greater Boston Film Festival. In 1959 
he completed “Alpine Horns,” a film about 
European mountains. 


Former Staff 


Avice SmitH Epmonps, March 5 at Oberlin. 
She was in charge of alumni records from 
December 1920 to March 1946. 

Mrs. Edmonds’ title was “assistant in the 
secretary's office” and when she took over 
the job little was known about the activities 
and whereabouts of individual alumni. She 
carried on the exhaustive research which 
created the file of records now used con- 
stantly by various offices of the College and 
for addressing the Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 
letters from class presidents, etc., and for- 
warding inail for alumni. 

The Alumni Records operation has been great- 
ly expanded since the days when Mrs. Edmonds 
had charge and it has moved from the third 
floor of the Administration Building to the 
Service Building and since 1967 it has been 
located in Bosworth Hall. Nevertheless, the 
service she performed for more than 26 years 
In addition to setting up 


was monumental. 
55,000 alumni, she also was 


records for some 


responsible for handling diplomas for each 
graduating class, getting correct information 
to the printer, affixing the Oberlin seal and 
seeing that the right diploma got to the right 
person as the graduates marched across the 
platform. It was estimated that she processed 
9,000 diplomas. 

For many years Mrs. Edmonds was responsi- 
ble for checking payment of the diploma fee 
and for ten years she had charge of mailing 
out the Christmas Calendar. She and her as- 
sistants gathered information for the 1936 
Oberlin Alumni Catalog and. supervised its 
printing. 

Mrs. Edmonds was born in Sheffield, Eng- 
land, Feb. 18, 1901. Her mother was resident 
operator of the telephone exchange in Carlton, 
near Nottingham, and let her handle the calls 
so often that she knew the 700 telephone 
numbers and the names of the customers by 
heart. After finishing high school at the age 
of 14 she was a “telephonist” at the exchange 
in Nottingham. During World War I, she was 
chief telephonist at the War Office. 

Mrs. Edmonds came to Oberlin in 1919 to 
live with a sister and she studied at the Ober- 
lin School of Commerce before she went to 
work for the College. She becaine an Ameri- 
can citizen in 1925 and was married to Henry 
D. Edmonds in 1934. 

She was a charter member of East Oberlin 
Community Church, past president of the 
Oberlin Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, and active in Pythian Sisters and Nomads 
of Avrudaka. 

Mrs. Edmonds leaves her husband, daughter 
Donna (Mrs. Dale Price), two grandchildren 
and three sisters, all of Oberlin. 


Mary E. Morton, Feb. 24 at Appleton, Wis., of 
cancer. She was assistant dean of women 
from September 1941 to February 1943 when 
she left Oberlin to be assistant personnel of- 
ficer for the U.S. Coast Guard Reserve in 
Boston. 

Miss Morton retired in 1972 after being 
dean of women at Lawrence University, her 
alma mater, since 1954. She had previously 
been director of student life at Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn., for eight years. She 
was born in Peshtigo, Wis., June 7, 1907. 


IRENE Pray WELKER, March 30 at Southern 
Pines, N.C. She was director of Noah Hall, 
1951-55, Federal Hall, 1955-56, Barrows Hall 
and housekeeper of Tenney House, 1956-59, 
and director of Elmwood Cottage 1959-62. 

Mrs. Welker was born July 9, 1891, at 
Whitehouse, Ohio. Her mother, the late Mary 
Singer Pray, studied at the Conservatory in 
the 1870's. Mrs. Welker taught at Mary In- 
stitute in St. Louis for two years after her 
graduation in 1909 from Posse Swedish School 
of Gymnastics in Boston. She received the 
B.S. in education and her teacher’s diploma 
in physical education from Columbia in 1913. 
She then taught at Oneonta State Teachers 
College and at the Univ. of Washington. 

During the 1920’s she and her husband, the 
Rev. Roy A., had charge of an orphanage in 
Poissy, France, near Paris. From 1946 to 
1948 they were in Naples, Italy, where the 
Rev. Mr. Welker was director of the Italian 
Service Mission, doing reconstruction work 
under UNRRA with the Congregational Chris- 
tian Service Committee. He died in 1950. 

Mrs. Welker leaves her sister, Fanny Pray 
Timmons, former director of Metcalf House 
and Shurtleff, son J. Ralvan, 50, and daughter 
Mrs. Anthony Cangiolosi 
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MABELLE KLEINSMID MonosmitH, Jan. 1 in Vis- 
ta, Calif., her retirement residence since 1946. 
Her husband, the Rev. Albert W. Monosmith, 
02, to whom she was married in 1905, died 
in 1952. 

Mrs. Monosmith was born in Sandwich, IIl., 
Nov. 12, 1880. Her brother, the late Rufus B. 
von Kleinsmid, for many years president of 
the University of Southern California, studied 
at Oberlin in 1896-97. Prior to her marriage, 
Mrs. Monosmith taught at the Collegiate Insti- 
tute and at the high school in Geneseo, IIl., 
and at the high school in Sioux Falls, $.D. 

She was active in choir, Sunday School and 
other programs in her husband’s Congregational 
parishes. 

Mrs. Monosmith leaves three of her four 
children. J. Robert of Palos Verdes Estates, 
Calif., Virginia M. Grizzle of La Jolla, Calif., 
retired vice principal of La Jolla High School, 
and Dr. Helen M. Pearson of Ithaca, N.Y., 
ten grandchildren including David W. Pearson, 
57, and nine great-grandchildren. Her son, 
Frederick, died in 1940. 


CHARLOTTE DEMUTH WILLIAMS, Feb. 26 at Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. She was born in Toledo, 
March 31, 1880. Her father, the late John 
Arthur Demuth, taught violin, wind instruments 
and piano at the Conservatory 1889-1919. 

Mrs. Williams, a gifted violinist and pianist, 
graduated from the Leipzig Conservatory in 
1899, the Geneva Conservatory in 1901 and 
received the Mus.B. from Oberlin in 1902 
and the honorary Mus.M. in 1903. She was 
married to Chauncey L. Williams in 1903 and 
she was instructor in violin 1914-17 at the 
Conservatory and assistant professor of violin 
1917-19. 

After her husband’s death in 1924, Mrs. 
Williams taught at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music. She was concert master of the Cleve- 
land Women’s Orchestra in the 1930’s and 
she played with the New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and Cleveland symphonies. She taught 
at Lake Erie College and Mt. Union. She 
also gave private lessons and made concert 
appearances. 

Mrs. Williams leaves three children and a 
stepson, John M., '21. She also leaves 19 
grandchildren and 29 great-grandchildren. A 
daughter, Ruth Baldwin, 28, and a stepson, 
Chauncey Jr., ‘18, are deceased. Grand- 
children who attended Oberlin are Harrison B. 
Williams, ‘59, Thomas L. Clark, 60, and John 
L. Rautenberg, ’58. 


1904 


Ona Porter Woop, k, Dec. 14, 1973, at New 
London, Ohio, where she was born June 2, 1883, 
and where her great-grandfather had been 
elected the township’s first constable in 1817. 
She graduated from Oberlin High School in 
1901. 

Prior to her marriage in 1906 to Meade 
Wood, she was an elementary teacher at Dun- 
lap, Kan. She and her husband moved in 1917 
from New London to Florida where she taught 
private kindergarten for two years and com- 
pleted two nursing courses at New Port Richey. 

In 1932 Mrs. Wood and her daughter, now 
Mrs. Catharine Stiles, returned to New London 
and for 25 years Mrs. Wood did _ practical 
nursing. In addition to her daughter she leaves 
three granddaughters and four great-grand- 
children. 
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1905 


ES 
ANpREW J. MONCOL, t, March 16 at Fairview 


General Hospital, Cleveland. He was pastor of 
the former Cyril Congregational Church in 
Cleveland from 1922 to 1939. 

The Rev. Mr. Moncol was born in Czecho- 
slovakia Dec. 3, 1877, and enrolled in the 
Academy in 1900. After receiving his diploma 
of graduation from the Slavic Course in the 
Seminary, he returned to Czechoslovakia to visit 
his widowed mother and was persecuted by the 
Hungarian government for evasion of military 
service. He hid at the American consulate 
at Budapest for three weeks until he was de- 
clared free from military service of Hungary 
as an American citizen. 

After traveling for three months he returned 
to Oberlin for post-graduate work. In May 
1906 he was ordained as Congregational pastor 
at Braddock, Pa., where he married Mary 
Zoltak, the first Slovak woman to receive a 
degree from the Schauffler College in Cleve- 
land. She died in 1939. 

From 1909-22, Mr. Moncol was a home mis- 
sionary among the Slavic, Swedish and German 
farmers in Minnesota. In 1919 he joined the 
YMCA and went to Siberia among the Czecho- 
slovak soldiers. While pastor in Cleveland 
he worked for the City of Cleveland in various 
capacities. In 1942 he married Susan Baranyai, 
a widow. 

In 1950 Mr. Moncol became a teacher of the 
Slovak language at the Berlitz School of Lan- 
guages in Cleveland. That summer he visited 
Czechoslovakia and preached twice in Prague 
and his native town, Klenovac. 

Mr. Moncol leaves his wife, the former 
Edna Arnold whom he married in 1953, two 
daughters, five stepchildren and three grand- 
children. 


1906 


BEATRICE DoerscHukK, April 18 at the Overlook 
Medical Clinic, New Wilmington, Pa., where 
she had been in declining health for four years. 
She was assistant dean of college women and 
instructor in German at Oberlin, 1911-16, a 
trustee of the College, 1926-55, and honorary 
trustee since 1955. In 1952 she became the 
19th recipient of the Alumni Award for dis- 
tinguished service to Oberlin College. 

Prior to her retirement in 1946, Miss Doers- 
chuk was director of education and later dean 
of Sarah Lawrence College. From 1919 to 
1926 she was a research worker and _assis- 
tant director of the Bureau of Vocational In- 
formation in New York. She did special 
research for the Welfare Council in New York 
from then until moving to Sarah Lawrence 
four months before its founding in 1928. 

In 1919 Miss Doerschuk worked out a practi- 
cal program for vocational guidance at the 
request of the YWCA of New York City. In 
1925 she presented a paper and was active at 
a national conference on student personnel 
problems, held in Washington, D.C. In 1933 
she helped to set up permanent alumni files for 
Sarah Lawrence, similar to Oberlin’s Alumni 
Records. 

Miss Doerschuk’s professional work included 
writing and editing articles or reports on 
“Opportunities for Wartime Training for Wom- 
en in New York City,” 1918, “Women in Law,” 
1920, “Women in Chemistry,” 1922, and “Train- 
ing for the Professional and Allied Occupations.” 
Occupations.” 

For some years she was an alumni counse- 
lor who cooperated with the Oberlin Bureau of 


Appointments in advising alumni or under- 
graduates seeking positions in special fields. 
She was a member of the Alumni Council 
and one of the founders of the Oberlin Wom- 
en’s Club of New York. In 1925 she wrote 
a letter to the Alumni Magazine urging that 
“both aspects of vocational assistance to 
students, personal estimation and vocational 
information, should be adequately developed at 
Oberlin.” In 1922 she had an article in the 
Alumni Magazine on “Oberlin and the Eco- 
nomic Status of Women.” In 1923 she spoke 
on “Vocational Guidance” at the 19th annual 
meeting, in Oberlin, of the Eastern Associa- 
tion of Student Government. 

The Sarah Lawrence faculty published a 
booklet in 1946 which said: “By her pioneer 
spirit and lasting faith, her genius for insight 
as a teacher and administrator, her unremitting, 
selfless, creative efforts, she has won a 
high place among those who have advanced 
the cause of improved education for women.” 

Miss Doerschuk was born in Shanesville, 
Ohio, Aug. 11, 1879. She graduated from the 
Oberlin Academy in 1898 and taught in the 
public schools of Shanesville and Navarre, 
Ohio, before enrolling in the College. After 
her election to Phi Beta Kappa and her grad- 
uation she taught German and Latin at Michi- 
gan Seminary in Kalamazoo (1906-07) and 
German at Oxford (Ohio) College for Women 
(1907-11). 

She leaves a brother, Victor C., 09. A 
sister, Margaret, “15, and brothers Herbert 
(06-09) and John J. (02-04) are deceased. 


Apa TrcGART STEEN, Feb. 5 in Charleroi, 
Pa. She was born in Gillespie, Pa., June 11, 
1882, and studied at the Academy and the 
Conservatory 1905-06. She resided in Belle 
Vernon, Pa., and had been a director, vice 
chairman and member of the board of the 
Pennsylvania State Sunday School Association 
since 1933. She also was a member of the 
board of the Pennsylvania Sunday School Camp 
Kanesatake at Spruce Creek. Her husband, 
Frank H., died in 1933. A son, Leightty P., 
died in 1973. She leaves a son, daughter, six 
grandchildren and eight great-grandchildren. 


1907 


Rev. Fintey E. Eastman, t, April 4 at Am- 
herst, Ohio, where he had served as substitute 
pastor, taught a Sunday School class and was 
bookkeeper for his son-in-law for a decade 
after retiring in 1955. 

The Rev. Mr. Eastman was born in Green- 
wood, Iowa, July 29, 1878. He graduated from 
Carleton in 1903, majoring in biology, and was 
state secretary of the Rural YMCA in Minneso- 
ta. After attending the Oberlin Seminary in 
1906-07, he continued in YMCA work at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, and Lorain County, Ohio, 
where he helped form the Elyria YMCA and 
organized the rural life program which was the 
beginning of 4-H clubs. 

He later served pastorates in Bath, Rich- 
mond, Sullivan, Amherst and Wakefield, Ohio. 
His wife, the former Blanche Cutler whom 
he married in 1906, studied at the Conservatory 
while he was in the Seminary. She died in 
1962. 

_Mr. Eastman leaves daughters Helen (Mrs. 
Clem Rice) who attended Oberlin 1927-28 and 
Betty (Mrs. Wayne Christiansen), sons Eugene, 
30, and Richard, eight grandchildren and 
two great-grandchildren. 
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1908 


Beatrice Rounp Forses, Feb. 10 at Suburban 
Pavilion Inc., a Cleveland, Ohio, nursing home. 
She had lived at the home her parents bought 
in 1892 until she moved to the nursing home 
within the past year. Mrs. Forbes was 88. 
Her father, David Round, was one of Cleve- 
Jand’s early manufacturers. She attended the 
Conservatory in 1904-05 and taught music in 
Cleveland prior to her marriage. Her husband, 
Percy R., an engineer and firm member 
of the Dunbar, Baker and Allen Co., died in 
1943. Mrs. Forbes leaves a niece, Hanabel 
Jewett Davis, ‘29. 


1909 


JoHN E. Barper, Oct. 2, 1973, at Pasadena, 
Calif. He retired in 1960 as treasurer of 
U.S. Steel’s Columbia-Geneva Division in 
San Francisco. During World War I he was 
acting secretary of the War Trade Board and 
assistant to Chairman Edward N. Hurley of 
the U.S. Shipping Board. He later was in the 
investment business in Pasadena. 

Mr. Barber was born in Toledo, Ohio, Dec. 
3, 1886, and was a son of Jason (’79) and Ida 
Hull (79) Barber. He attended Oberlin 1905- 
06 and received the A.B. from Yale in 1910. 
He gave additional funds to the Jason A. 
Barber Scholarship Fund which was established 
in 1939 by his father’s bequest. 

He leaves his wife, the former Grayson 
Beach whom he married in 1920, three children 
and a sister, Alice (Mrs. Edward Lorenz), 
‘12. A sister, Helen (Mrs. Whitelaw Morri- 
son), ‘ll, and brothers Maurice, °17, and 
William, ’19, are deceased. 


1910 


RutH WakKEMAN ALBERTY, k, Nov. 17, 1973. 
She resided in Pacific Grove, Calif. A native 
of Connecticut, she also studied at Ohio Univ. 
and she lived in California for many years. 
She taught in Los Angeles. Her husband, Army 
Capt. Ernest H., to whom she was married 
in 1913, died in 1943. A son, Army pilot 
Ernest Jr., died in 1944. She leaves two daugh- 
ters. 


EvizaBetH A. Hucues, March 6 in the hospital 
unit of Mt. San Antonio Gardens, a Congrega- 
tional Homes retirement center in Pomona, 
Calif., where she had resided since the late 
1950’s. From 1916 to 1941 she was involved 
in work of the municipal welfare program of 
Chicago, the Federal Children’s Bureau and the 
University of Chicago’s social work training 
programs. 

Miss Hughes was born in Sullivan, Ohio, Aug. 
27, 1885. Her father, the late Isaac C. Hughes, 
was enrolled in the Seminary 1870-72. Miss 
Hughes was a member of Phi Beta Kappa and 
was teacher and high school principal at Crystal 
Lake, Ill., before enrolling in the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy to study 
research and social service administration. 
After receiving her certificate there in 1914, 
she studied at the Univ. of Chicago where she 
received the A.M. in economics in 1915. 

Miss Hughes was a field worker at Bedford 
Hills, N.Y., before serving as special agent 
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(1916-22) in the Chicago Office of the U-S. 
Children’s Bureau and also as chief of a field 
party in Gary, director of the Chicago Regional 
Office and assistant to the bureau chief in 
Washington. 

In 1922 she became executive secretary, 
social service exchange, of the Chicago Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies and in 1924-28 she was 
superintendent of the Bureau of Social Surveys, 
Chicago Department of Public Welfare. She 
later was research associate at the Univ. of 
Chicago for the Social Service Administration, 
secretary of the Illinois Commission on So- 
cial Legislation and the Commission on Hous- 
ing, and director of research and executive 
secretary for the Illinois Board of Public 
Welfare Commissioners. 

Miss Hughes was the author of publications 
on housing conditions in Chicago, infant mor- 
tality in Gary, living conditions for small 
wage earners, care of the aged in Chicago, 
longshoring in Chicago and others. She was 
corresponding secretary of the Oberlin Wom- 
en's Club of Chicago for seven years. 


Nora V. JAcossEn, Dec. 5, 1973, in Minneapo- 
lis where she taught English at South High 
School for many years before she retired in 
1949. She was born Feb. 23, 1887, in Luverne, 
Minn., and was the last surviving member of 
a pioneer family in Rock County, Minn. A 
sister, Jessie (Mrs. Ingolf Grindeland), at- 
tended the Conservatory 1908-10. 


1911 


MINNIE VotruBA Moors, Feb. 6 in Traverse 
City, Mich., where she was born Nov. 12, 1887. 
She studied at the Conservatory 1907-08 and 
received the A.B. from Michigan in 1912. Prior 
to her marriage to Clyde D. Moore in 1940, 
she taught high school English at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., from 1927 to 1940. She also taught at 
Traverse City, Sault Ste. Marie, Alpena and 
Owosso, Mich. 


1912 


ELAINE STRANG DONALDSON, March 27 at Colum- 
bia, S.C., after a stroke. She retired in 1958 
after 15 years as a missionary in China, 15 
years as a minister’s wife in New England and 
14 years as a social worker in South Dakota. 

Mrs. Donaldson was born in Dowagiac, Mich., 
May 28, 1886, and attended Wheaton College 
for two years before transferring to Oberlin. 
Her father, the late Clement J. Strang, attended 
the Oberlin Seminary 1878-80. 

From October 1912 until her marriage in 
1916 to Rev. Frederick F.G. Donaldson, 7°13, 
Mrs. Donaldson was a missionary at Foochow. 
Both were in missionary work there until 
1927 when Mr. Donaldson did pastoral work 
at Brockton, Mass., until 1929, Princeton, 
Mass., until 1942 and Clear Lake, S.D., until 
his death in 1944. 

Mrs. Donaldson entered public welfare work 
at Sisseton, S.D., in August 1944 and was 
transferred to Mobridge in 1946. From 1949 
until her retirement she was county director 
for case work at Timber Lake, S.D. Her 
territory had a population of 5,000 and _ half 
of them were Indians. 

In her “class letter” for her 45th reunion 
she discussed the “Indian problem” she saw 


developing in the fall of 1956 when Indians 


were being reimbursed in cash because their 
lands were to be flooded by the Oahe Dam 
at Pierre. 

“The Indians have been under paternal super- 
vision by the government and have had little 
or no experience in handling money,” she 
said. “I am trying to help more than 120 
individuals plan for better housing and better 
clothes so that the money will be a real benefit. 
The real trouble is that no one out of the 
Indian area cares. The time will come, per- 
haps sooner than we think, when everyone 
must care.” 

After her retirement, Mrs. Donaldson re- 
mained at Timber Lake until the fall of 1967 
when she moved to the home of a daughter, 
Susan (Mrs. C.B. Fraley), in Columbia. She 
also leaves son Fred, 40, and daughter Jocelyn. 
A son, James, died in 1972. 


EpitH Riccs Gitiet, k, April 6 at Rose Villa, 
Milwaukie, Ore., aretirement community where 
she and her husband, Ira, "15, had been living 
since 1963. 

Mrs. Gillet was born at Ghaziantep, Turkey, 
Sept. 11, 1889. Her father, Rev. C. W. Riggs 
who graduated from the Seminary in 1897, 
and her nother were missionaries as were all 
her grandparents. Her paternal grandfather, 
Elias, was a pioneer missionary translator. 
Her family moved to Oberlin when she was a 
child. 

Prior to her marriage in 1918, when her 
husband received his B.D. from Oberlin, Mrs. 
Gillet taught at Bellvue, Ohio, and studied at 
what is now New York Theological Seminary. 

The Gillets were Methodist missionaries in 
Mozambique and in the Union of South Africa 
from 1918 to 1959. Most of their work was 
with the Bantu tribes of the African bush. 
From 1959 to 1963 they lived at Corvallis, 
Ore. Mrs. Gillet leaves her husband. 


ETHEL B. Lee, March 4 at New Milford, Conn. 
A piano teacher in New York and a former 
director of LaGuardia House Day Nursery, 
she was a gifted teacher of children, especially 
in their music. Miss Lee was born in Norwalk, 
Conn., Nov. 21, 1890, and studied at the Con- 
servatory 1908-10. She received the B.S. in 
education from NYU. 


PierrRE B. ROTHENBURGER, Feb. 17 in Williams 
County (Ohio) General Hospital after a short 
illness. A lifelong resident of Montpelier, Ohio, 
he was part owner of Rothenburger’s Hard- 
ware Store there until his retirement in 1957. 
He attended Oberlin 1908-10 and also at- 
tended Culver Military Academy. He was ac- 
tive in Masonic work and the Eastern Star. 

Mr. Rothenburger leaves his wife, the former 
Mary Stevens, two daughters, a sister, four 
grandchildren and four great-grandchildren. 
A brother, Lyle A., 16, died in 1970. 


1913 


ALICE SCHNEIDER Bowers, Feb. 5 of a sudden 
and unexpected heart attack while visiting one 
of her sons in Keokuk, Iowa. Her home was 
in Le Mars, lowa. 

She was born in Minneapolis, Oct. 18, 1892, 
and she taught voice, German, English and math 
at high schools in Langdon, N.D., Le Mars and 
Los Angeles prior to her marriage in 1919. 
Her husband, Russell, was a merchant. He 
died in 1970. 

Mrs. Bowers leaves four sons. 


1914 


EVELYN OLMSTEAD 


Burns, k, March 17 at 


Millersburg, Ohio, where she was born May 


30, 1893. 
and taught school in Millersburg. 
married in 1917 to Harold L. Burns. 
had three children. 


1915 


VioLta LINK PAFFENBARGER, k, Dec. 21, 1973, 
at Columbus, Ohio. She was born in Cleveland, 
Jan. 31, 1894, and was married in 1918 to 
Ralph S. Paffenbarger, now emeritus professor 
of engineering graphics at Ohio State. In 
addition to her husband, she leaves three 
children. 


She attended Wooster for a year 
She was 
They 


HevLen |. ScHOENBECK, Jan. 8 at Oak Park, 
Ill., her residence since 1927 when she began 
teaching at Austin High School in Chicago. She 
retired in 1957. 

Miss Schoenbeck was born in St. Joseph, 
Mich., May 25, 1893, and always spent her 
summers in the house in which she was 
born. She received the A.M. in English from 
the Univ. of Chicago in 1924. She also taught 
at Michigan City, Bessemer and St. Joseph, 
Mich., and at Des Plaines, Ill. 


1918 


ALMA DEHLER PLETCHER, Feb. 11 at Danville, 
Ill. She was born in St. Joseph, Mo., May 15, 
1896, and studied in the College of Arts and 
Sciences 1914-15. Her husband, Fred B., 
now deceased, was Washington correspondent 
1923-26 for the magazine Iron Trade Review 
(later known as Steel) and also for Daily 
Metal Trade and other publications. He was 
Chicago editor for these publications 1926-32 
and later was publisher of three Illinois papers, 
the Georgetown News, Westville News and 
Catlin Courier. He retired in 1959. 

In 1968 the Pletchers established an Oberlin 
scholarship fund in their names. Mrs. Plet- 
cher’s will left additional money to Oberlin 
College for increasing this fund. 


1919 


MARGUERITE BLOOMBERG GREENWOOD, March 21 
in Los Angeles. She was born Feb. 8, 1895, 
at Orrville, Ohio, where her family was one of 
the early settlers. 

She received the A.M. from Oberlin in 1924 
and later studied at Columbia. Thereafter she 
engaged in settlement work at Madison House, 
New York City, and later became a member of 
the educational staff of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art. During this period she traveled in the 
Near East and Europe and attended London 
University and the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens. 

Upon her marriage to Atty. Louis C. Green- 
wood in 1929, Mrs. Greenwood resigned at the 
museum but she continued her interest in 
social work and in art. During recent years 


46 


her husband traveled extensively 
through the West. Upon his death in 1963, 
Mrs. Greenwood established the “Louis C. 
Greenwood Lecture Series” at the Franklin 
Thomas Backus School of Law at Case Western 
Reserve. 

Mrs. Greenwood leaves sisters Adeline 
Bloomberg and Mrs. Arthur Goldsmith in Los 
Angeles. 


she and 


HeLEN BicELow Wuirtr, Feb. 19 at Norwalk, 
Ohio, her residence since 1939. She taught 
in LaGrange, Wellington, Cleveland, Milan 
Hartland and Norwalk, Ohio, and in Detroit. 
She was born in New London, Ohio, July 24, 
1897, and was married in 1920 to A. Edwin 
White who studied at the Conservatory in 
1917-18. She leaves her husband, two sons 
and a sister, Isabel Bigelow Bennett, 20. 


1921 


KATHLEEN MITCHELL Brown, Jan. 19 at Bedford, 
Ohio. She was born in Cleveland, Dec. 14, 
1897, and studied at the Conservatory 1917-19. 
She taught piano privately 1919-24 and also 
was accompanist for a vocal teacher in Cleve- 
land. 

Mrs. Brown was past president of the Bedford 
Music Club, a volunteer worker at Highland 
View Hospital in Cleveland and she held offices 
in the Bedford Methodist Church. 

She leaves her husband, Howard L., to whom 
she was married in 1923 and two sons. 


1923 


Louise R. McKInNey, Nov. 8, 1973, at Rich- 
mond, Va., her residence since her retirement 
in 1966 as dean of students at Stillman College, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. She was born Nov. 25, 1900, 
in Washington, D.C. 

Miss McKinney received the A.M.t from 
Oberlin in 1926 and did additional work at 
Western Reserve and Columbia. She went to 
Stillman in 1951 as instructor in Bible and 
dean of women and became dean of students 
in 1956. She taught Latin, Bible and English 
at Leland College (Baker, La.) and Avery 
Institute (Charleston, $.C.) 1923-25 and was 
librarian and instructor in religious education 
at Brick (N.C.) Junior College 1926-32. 

From 1932-37, Miss McKinney was instructor 
and supervisor of group work at the Bishop 
Tuttle School of Social Work and Religious 
Education, Raleigh, N.C. From then until 
1951 she was a YWCA director at Knoxville, 
Tenn., Durham, N.C., and Richmond. 

Miss McKinney leaves a brother, Ernest 
R., who was in the Academy 1910-13. Sisters 
Mae McKinney Bryson, *12, and Fannie Mc- 
Kinney Nicholson, ’22, are deceased. 


Emi 1D. Witt ic, t, March 1 in 
Manor Nursing Home, Marietta, Ohio. He was 
born Aug. 14, 1898, in Marietta. He attended 
Marietta College and received the A.B. from 
Amherst in 1919. Prior to attending Oberlin 
he studied at Hartford Seminary. 

Mr. Wittlig was minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Hermosa, $.D., in 1923 and 
1924. Since then he had been a farmer for 
ten years and taught mathematics and social 
sciences at Dart, Moxahala, Adelphia and 
New Concord, Ohio. He also taught at Ohio 
University and at Rosier College in West 
Virginia. 

His first wife, Lela Miller whom he mar- 
ried in 1927, is deceased as is his second 
wife, Lucile Irvine Holden. 
in, Alfred Wittlig, of Marietta. 


Fairview 


He leaves a cous- 


1924 


O.ivE GroBE SCHWIND, July 30, 1973. She and 
her husband, Harold A., 25, were partners of 
Schwind & Son, Elyria, Ohio, and sold framed 
reproductions of the old masters, modern, 
and contemporary artists to schools and librar- 
ies. 

Mrs. Schwind studied at the Conservatory 
1920-23. She leaves her husband, to whom 
she was married in 1928, daughter Conna (Mrs. 
Harold H. Whitmore), 54, and two sons. 


1925 


HeLEN Louise Guscotr StmMERER, k, Jan. 13 
at Palm Springs, Calif., the home of her daugh- 
ter. She was born in Cleveland, Sept. 10, 1905, 
and had lived in Olmsted Falls and Berea, 
Ohio, since her marriage to Russell J. Sim- 
merer in 1928. 

She taught kindergarten in Youngstown, Ohio, 
1925-28 and first grade at Olmsted Falls 
1946-48. She leaves children John and Marilyn 
Louise (Mrs. Terrence Martell) and_ sister 
Pauline Guscott Schmidt, ’37. 


1927 


CHARLOTTE ELLIOTT MorRELL, k, Nov. 11, 1973, 
at Hartford, Conn. She resided in Ansonia, 
Conn. She was born in Mayville, N.Y., April 
4, 1907. She was a kindergarten teacher prior 
to her marriage in 1936 to George Morrell, an 
Episcopal clergyman. He died in February 
1974. She leaves a daughter, Nancy, and a sis- 
ter. Ason, Peter, is deceased. 


1929 


Eart C. Apams, Feb. 18 at West Palm Beach, 


Fla., his residence since 1929. He had been a 
special representative in South Florida for the 
Kilgore Seed Co. of Plant City, Fla., since 1950 
and was a director of the company. Earlier 
he was a seed analyst for Kilgore in Plant City 
for five years and a store manager in West 
Palm Beach for 16 years. During World War 
Il he was a pilot (1st It.) in the Civil Air Patrol. 

Mr. Adams was born at Winthrop Beach, 
Mass., Aug. 18, 1905. His parents were Earl 
F. Adams, 01, and Katherine Crafts Adams, 
‘03. He leaves his wife (Isobel Traquair, ’29) 
whom he married in 1930, brother John F., 
30, sister Jean Adams Dunning, 35, three sons 
and six grandchildren. 


1930 


LauRA WILKINSON Sims, Feb. 13 in Washington, 
D.C., after a long illness. She had retired in 
1968 after teaching music in the Washington 
public schools since 1946. 

Mrs. Simms was born in Phoebus, Va., Feb. 
16, 1908. Prior to moving to Washington in 
1938, she taught at Bishop College in Marshall, 
Texas, and Fort Valley State College in Georgia. 
She received the A.M. in musicology at Catholic 
University in 1949. In 1972 she received an 
outstanding teacher award from the Music Edu- 
cator’s Association. 

She leaves her husband, Leslie, to whom she 
was married in 1933, daughter Laura Wiltz, 
‘57, a brother and three grandchildren. 
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1931 


Miturcent HuMeE Armizu, k, March 20 in Hono- 
lulu. She leaves a son, Richard, and brothers 
Stewart, Dr. Donald, '27, and Dr. Fulton, ’28. 
Her husband, Dr. Richard, '28, to whom she was 
married in 1939, died in 1954. A brother, Rey. 
Myron, '28, also died in 1954. 


FLORENCE Reuscu Cutver, March | at Macomb, 
[ll., where until last year she had been teaching 
choral music in the junior high school since 
1968. She previously taught music in the public 
schools at Cedar Rapids, lowa, for 30 years. 

Mrs. Culver was born in Ottumwa, Iowa, 
June 6, 1910. She was choir director there 
1931-33 and was music supervisor at Keosauqua 
and Anamosa, lowa, before going to Cedar 
Rapids in 1937. After her marriage to For- 
rest Dan Culver in 1942, she taught music 
in Alexandra, La., and Orlando, Fla., while 
he was in service. She received the A.M. 
from Iowa State in 1965 and did additional 
study at Columbia, Northwestern, Westmin- 
ster Choir School and Coe College. Her 
husband died in 1966. 


1932 


W. Paut WaLLacE, March 26 in Ellwood City, 
Pa., of cancer. He was born March 27, 1910, 
near New Castle, Pa., and was with Mathews 
Conveyor Co. of Ellwood City for 25 years. In 
1939 he started as a part-time agent for the 
State Farm Insurance Co. At the time of his 
death he was a member of State Farm’s Quarter 
Century Club and worked full time selling and 
servicing insurance in Ellwood City. 

He was an elder and trustee of the United 
Presbyterian Church and taught an adult Sunday 
School class. 

Mr. Wallace leaves his wife, the former Letitia 
Clyde whom he married in 1942, sons John, 
Peter and James, brother Harold, twin Pauline 
(Mrs. William Stephens), ’31, and sisters Alathea 
(Mrs. Edwin L. Harmon), ’22, and Mrs. J. L. 
Forsythe. 


1935 


Ropert H. Heve, Feb. 15 at St. Louis, Mo., 


following a heart attack. He was manager of 
project evaluation for the Monsanto Chemical 
Co. 

Mr. Helle was engaged from 1946 to 1954 in 
basic fiber research which led to the develop- 
ment of Acrilan and he held various positions in 
the Chemstrand Corp. at Marcus Hook, Pa., 
and Decatur, Ala., before joining Monsanto. 
During World War II he was a civilian in the 
chemical warfare service at MIT. Earlier he 
was a control chemist for the National Tube 
division of U.S. Steel and he was engaged in 
development and analysis work on ceramics, 
ores and metals with Harshaw Chemical. 

He was born in Grand Rapids, Mich., May 1, 
1914, and attended public schools in Lorain, 
Ohio. He was enrolled at Oberlin 1931-33 and 
received the B.S. in chemical engineering from 
Fenn in 1941 after taking evening courses while 


working at National Tube. He received the M.S. 


from Rochester in 1943. 

Mr. Helle was past president of the Kiwanis 
Club in Chesterfield, Mo. and was acting secre- 
tary at the time of his death. He sang in the 
choir at St. Thomas Episcopal Church in Creve 
Coeur, Mo. 

He leaves his wife, the former Pauline Ristine 
whom he married in 1944, two children, his 
mother and two sisters. 


MAY/juNEI9T4 


NINA RutH THompson, Feb. 5. She had been 
editor of Cumulative Book Index for H. W. Wil- 
son Co., New York, since 1952 and a Wilson 
employee since 1943. She was born in Tus- 
carora, N.Y., June 20, 1913, and transferred 
to Oberlin after studying at Alfred U. for 
two years. She received the B.L.S. from 
Columbia in 1936. From then until 1943 
she was librarian for St. John the Baptist 
School for Girls in Mendham, N.J., and 
library assistant at Morrisania Branch of 
the New York Public Library. 


1936 


G. LEonarD PapcHaM, Sept. 30, 1973. He was 
born in Macedon, N.Y., Aug. 9, 1912, and had 
resided in Ontario, N.Y., since 1951. He was 
cost control supervisor for the color print and 
processing division of Eastman Kodak in Roches- 
ter and had been employed by Eastman since 
March 1946 when he completed four years in the 
Army Signal Corps with the rank of captain. 
Prior to the war he was a clerk at Hotel Cadillac 
in Rochester, an accountant for Price-Water- 
house in New York City and receiving clerk 
for Marks & Fuller Inc. in Rochester. He 
leaves his wife, the former Florence Bowerman 
whom he married in 1942, and six children. 


1937 


RicHarD QO. FuLLer, March 12 in Youngstown, 
Ohio, after a heart attack on the way home from 
his office. He was senior partner in the firm 
of Fuller, Tutter & Kibler, certified public 
accountants. 

Mr. Fuller was born in Keokuk, Iowa, Jan. 
17, 1915, and was a member of the track team 
at Oberlin. During World War II he was a 
meteorologist for the Army Air Corps in the 
South Pacific and Australia, where he met and 
married his wife, the former Helen Whyte. 

He was a past president of the Youngstown 
Association of Credit Management, a former 
part-time instructor at Youngstown University, 
former chairman of the education committee of 
the Youngstown Area Chamber of Commerce, 
and active in the American Institute of CPA’s. 

Mr. Fuller leaves his wife, his father, Frank 
E., his stepmother, two children, a brother and 
agrandson. A brother, Frank E. Jr., was killed 
in an auto accident some years ago. 


Tuomas B. Kuine, March 2. He resided in 
Worthington, Ohio. Mr. Kline was born in 
Euclid, Ohio, Aug. 8, 1915, and was a son of the 
late John C. and Louise Thomas Kline, both 
"ll. He leaves his wife, the former Frances 
Jenks whom he married in 1941, and a brother, 
Richard. 


SHIN TaKEucut, t, Feb. 18 in Osaka, Japan, of 
cancer. He was pastor at Korigaoka Heights, 
director of the day nursery attached to the 
church and professor at Osaka Women’s College. 

The Rev. Mr. Takeuchi was a graduate of 
Doshisha University and received the B.D. from 
Oberlin. He was vice president of the Cosmo- 
politan Club in 1936-37. He was born in Miya- 
zaki-ken, Japan, Feb. 4, 1903. 

Among others, he leaves his wife, the former 
Yuri Mitsui, and a brother, Aiji, 25. 


1943 


MILpRED FREESTON MILLER, Nov. 10, 1973, in 
Toronto, Ont. She was born in Glenside, Pa., 
July 8, 1921. She leaves her husband, Joseph, 
to whom she was married in 1950, and two 


children. 


1950 


JOHN L. SipLey, March 7 at Mamaroneck, N.Y., 
of complications of diabetes. Since April 1951 
he had been associated with the New York 
Times, first as a “news clerk.” He _ be- 
came a reporter in 1957 and covered every- 
thing from ocean racing to international 
affairs. 

Among several publisher’s awards he won for 
extraordinary reporting was one in 1963 that 
reflected the 23 days he spent aboard the 
slowest entry in a race from Newport, R.L, 
to Eddystone Light, England. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, he was assigned to the metropolitan staff 
and covered the Legislature in Albany, the 
courts, housing, financial and __ business 
matters, the U.N. and more recently the 
health and hospitals beat. 

In a tribute entitled, “We worked together,” 
Jim Clarity of the Times called Mr. Sibley 
“an undefeated man” whose ability to do the 
things he loved was gradually shrunken by dis- 
ease. “He could have stayed home for the last 
few years and collected disability pay. Instead, 
he insisted that he be given regular assignments. 
He rejected protective efforts.” 

The March 27 issue of New York Magazine 
carried a feature article, “Folk Medicine on the 
BMT,” which Mr. Sibley had written about him- 
self. Ittold of being on the subway without any 
sweets when he began to feel the danger of 
insulin shock. He described his developing pre- 
dicament and eventual rescue when a dozen 
youngsters being taken to Central Park by a 
parish priest furnished three cans of orange soda. 

Mr. Sibley was born in Nashville, Tenn., June 
21, 1928. He attended high school in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and transferred to Oberlin as a sopho- 
more from Bowdoin College where his father 
had been a faculty member. 

As undergraduate he was city editor of the 
Oberlin Review. In the summer of 1949 he 
was on the editorial staff of the Oberlin Times. 
From September 1950 to February 1951 he was 
acopy boy for the Cleveland Press. 

Mr. Sibley leaves his wife (Jule Brown, '51), 
two children, his parents, Elbridge and Eliza- 
beth Sibley, a brother and two sisters. 


1975 


Douc.as C. Hayuurst. March 8 at Oberlin. He 
was born in Pittsburgh, July 18, 1953, and en- 
rolled at Oberlin in February 1972 after at- 
tending Kenyon for one semester. 


He re-enrolled in January 1974 after with- 
drawing at the end of the spring semester of 
1973 to spend the summer and fall working in 
Germany. He leaves his mother, Ruth Hayhurst, 
in Morgantown, W. Va., and his father, Donald 
Hayhurst, in Auburn, Ala. 


The Oberlin Music Theater returns for its 
fifth season of the finest in entertainment 


David Bamberger, Director 


THE GONDOLIERS (Gilbert and Sullivan) 
June 26-30, July 4, 7 
Matinees June 29, July 6 
MADAME BUTTERELY ( Puccini) 
July 3, 5, 6, 11, 14 
Matinee July 13 
COSI FAN TUTTE (Mozart) 
July 10, 12, 13, 18, 21 
Matinee July 20 
THE FANTASTICKS (Jones and Schmidt) 
July 17, 19, 20, and 24-28 
Matinee July 27 


Plus: The OMT Orchestra in a Pops Concert, July 21 
All performances are in English in Hall Auditorium 


TICKET PRICES 


Wednesday through Saturday evenings (8:30 p.m.) 


Sunday evening (7:30 p.m.) 
$5.50, $4.25 
Saturday matinee (2 p.m.) 
.00, 5 
Sunday Pops concert (2 p.m.)—AIl seats $2.50 


Mail and phone orders accepted. 


For information on tickets and theater parties, call or write: 


OBERLIN MUSIC THEATER 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
216-774-1221 


OMT relies on contributions of all sizes to make it 
possible for us to exist. Contributors of $100 or more 
receive two $5.50 tickets for each production. Con- 
tributions and inquiries concerning the benefits avail- 
able to donors may be sent to the above address. 
All gifts beyond the price of tickets received are tax 
deductible. 


